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Education 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
CHAIR OF HUMANITY. 





5 ie University Court of the University of 
Glasgow will on July 19 or some subsequent 
date proceed to appoint a Professor to occupy the 
above Chair which is now vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his 
duties on October 1, 1906, from which date the 
appointment will take effect. 

he normal salary is fixed by Ordinance at 
£1000. The Chair has an Official Residence 
attached to it, 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam and 
carries with it the right to a pension on conditions 
prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, who will furnish any further information 
desired, 20 copies of his application and 20 copies 
of any testimonials he may desire to submit on or 
before July 7, 1906. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
gt West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


Books for Sale, etc. 


Typewriting 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lange, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 BroaD StrEET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





ISHING in DERBYSHIRE & AROUND; 
FISHING IN WALES, both by W. M. 
Gallighan, post 8vo, cloth, new; published at 
3s. 6d. net, for 1s. 9d. each, post tree,—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 








Books Wanted 





C= Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An Exami- 

nation will be held on June 27, 28, and 29 to 

fill Vacancies in Scholarships and Exhibitions.— 

For particulars apply by letter to the Bursar, The 
Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, Westt:inster. 





ACKWARD BOYS SUCCESSFUL. 
See Staff (honoursmen), fees (moderate), suc- 
cesses (18 years), diet, testimonials, etc.—ReEcTor, 
Combe Florey, Taunton. 


SEVEN RESIDENT TUTORS FOR 14 
PUPILS. 





T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSING- 
~J2 TON.—An examination will be held at the 
above School on Tuesday, June 26, 1906, and on 
the following days for filling up several vacancies 
on the foundation.—Full particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Bursar. 








Situation Vacant 





KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 
LAW LECTURESHIP., 


T= Egyptian Ministry of Education invites 

applications for the post of Lecturer in the 
English section of the Khedivial School of Law, 
Cairo. Salary £615 rising to £820. Candidates 
must be University men, having either a law 
degree or other legal qualification, and must have 
some knowledge of French. The successful appli- 
cant will be required in the first instance to lecture 
(in English) on Roman Law. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and 
accom by copies only of testimonials, to be 
sent before July 14,1906, to Douctas Duntop, Esq., 
Gullane, East Lothian, to whom Candidates may 
apply by letter for further information. 


R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 

HERALDICA, Vol. ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 

ood price given.—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 
ol 1., 186g for sale.) 





BSS Northamptonshire, 5 vols, royal folio, 1822-41 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, 1872 
Ballades in Blue China, 1880 or 1881 
Baring-Gould (S.) Iceland, 1863 
Were Wolves, 1865 
Barker (T.) Art of Angling, 4to, 1653 
Barlow (F.) Severall Wayes of Hunting, Hawking and Fishing, 
plates, folio, 1671 
Barrington (G.) New South Wales, 1810 
Botany Bay 
Bartsch, Le Peintre Graveur, set or long run 
Basile (G.) The Pentamerone, 1848 
Batchelar’s Banquet, 1603 
Beaumont (F.) Poems, 4to, 1640, or any of his Plays 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, r1 vols, 1843; 1 vol, 1647 
Beauty and the Beast, small square child's book, 1811 
Beckford, Thoughts on Hunting, 1781, 1796, or 1810, or any 
old edition 
Bede (Cuthbert) Verdant Green, first edition, 1853-185 4-1857 
Bee (The) Essays on Interesting Subjects, 1759 
Behmen (Jacob) Works, 4 vols, 4to, 1764-81 
Bell (Currer, E. and A.), Poems, 1846 
Bell (T.) Kalogynomia, 8vo, 1821 
Belvoir Hunt, Journal of the, any years 
Bennett (C. H.) any books with coloured illustrations by, before 
18 


Bentham and Muller, Flora Australiensis, 3 vols 
Bentham (W.) Handbook British’ Flora, 2 vols, 8vo 
Bentham’s (Jeremy) Works, 11 vols, 1843 

Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





T°? AU THORS.—Lady (experienced) under 
takes TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS, 
tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 
REVISING ; accuracy ; ory oe highest 
testimonials.—-Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith, 


UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington), Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 








“TL ern tine (all branches), Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss i 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 


YPEWRITING.—Novels 9d. 1rooo. Trans- 
lations, plays, poetry, etc. Miss HANDLEY, 
Bankside, Berkhamsted, 


"TYPE WRITING.— AUTHORS’ MSS. of all 
kinds carefully TYPED. od. per 1000 after 
3000. Knowledge of French, German and Italian. 
A. U. Bowman, 74 Limes Avenue, New Southgate, 
N. 














Art 





ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEP. 
HERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's, 


XHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN ART, PRINCES’ GALLERY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 





NOW OPEN, 10 to 6, 


LPINE CLUB, MILL STREET, 
CONDUIT STREET.—Large Decorative 
Panels by J. Kerr Lawson are being exhibited by 
Messrs. Carfax & Co., every day from 1o till 6, 
Admission one shilling. 








ILLIAM BLAKE. —Exhibition of Paintings 
and Water-colours, The largest ever brought 
together in England at CarFax GALLERY, 24 Bury 
Street, St. James. ro till 6, Admission One 





LIFFORD’S INN HALL, 
FRIDAY CLUB EXHIBITION. 
Works of Art, Ancient and Modern. Open daily 
from 10 to 6, till July 7. Catalogues one shilling. 





Hotel 





pee — oe UEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. PALmer, 
Proprietor. 











AUTHOR (B.A. Camb. 25), widely travelled, 
sound knowledge of India, English literature, 
French, etc., desires Soomaaae as Publisher’s 
Reader or other suitable home work occupying a 
few hours daily.—Address Z., c/o The ACADEMY, 
20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 





TAMMERING. — The severest and most 
obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per- 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for 10 years; call or write.—Mr. A. C, 
Schnelle, 112 Bedford Court Mansions, London, 
W.C. 





) Neen tt of important PAINTINGS 
by MANET, from the Faure Collection, at 
Messrs, SULLEY and Co.’s Galleries, 159 New 
Bond Street, DAILY, (June 13-30), 10-5. 
Admission One Shilling, including catalogue, 








EW ROYALTY THEATRE, W.—Friday, 
June 29, at 3, SAMUEL ARTHUR KING, M.A,, 
in his Recital of Soliloquies from Shakespeare’s 
Plays, and Mr. William Poel’s Half-Hour Comedies. 
Seats at the Theatre and Libraries, ‘ If we could 
restore the soliloquy, give patience to the audience 
to listen to it, the actor elocution to s it, 
a great revival would be seen in the British 
Drama,’’—Mrs, CRAIGIE, 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


AN ESSAY ON*AMERIGAN UNIGN. 
By F S. OLIVER 


Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, r2s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 


Times,—“ Mr. Oliver has chosen his hero well. He has written of what 
Hamilton's career illustrates and teaches, with great ability, with great en- 
thusiasm and persuasivenessy He: has depicted Hamilton with force and 
clearness, with humour, with sympathy and charm. He has treated a big 
subject in a large and masterly way. No book has a lately which 
conveys a more valuable lesson or one more tactfully and skilfully unfolded.” 

Ovttoox.—‘ Mr. Oliver-has- revealed forthe first time to the average 
English reader the significance of an extraordinary personality and the waning 
of a period; he has thrown reflex light, as he intended, upon the deepest of 
our problems,.and we do not hesitate at all to say that-he-has-written one. of 
the most distinguished books of a decade. Since Lord Rosebery’s monograph 
upon Pitt, to which it is.peshaps most nearly related in style and method, 
there has been no equally acute criticism of the idea of statesmanship and 
the psychology of popular government.”’ 

Mr. Freperick Harrison, inthe Tripune,—* Mr. Oliver’s book.does not 
proféss to bea history ora biography, but ' merely an essay on the character 
and achievements of aman who was:the chief figure in a series of striking 
events.’ This'iis perhaps too modest a:claim. ... . As to a biography of 
Hamilton, a living portrait of the man himself is vigorously drawn in .the 
midst of the historical and political chapters.’’ 

STANDARD.—" Thls clear and philosophic estimate of Hamilton's per- 
sonality and work.” 

Patt Matt Gazetre.—'‘ Mr. Oliver's essay is a masterly performance.” 


THE POETRY AND: PHILOSOPHY OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


By GEORGE M. TREVELYAN 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. . 


WestMinsteR GazetTe :—'' Mr. Trevelyan's monograph on the poetry and 
epee of George Meredith isan admirable example of ct erg 

eing at once sympathetic and discreet, it avoids the pitfalls which await the 
commentator on a living author, and gives the reader precisely the kind of 
assistance that he needs.” 


THE CHURCH OF FRANCE 


By.J. E. C. BODLEY 
Author of * France.” 
Extra crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


Trisune:—‘ A lucid and thorough analysis of the precise relationship 
which the Law of Separation has-extinguished.” 
Mornine Post :—* Full of information; and as clear as can be..’’ 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE’ LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER 


By EDITH SICHEL 
Author of “Catherine de’ Medici.” 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 12s..6d. net, 


Titus :—** Ainger's uliar and elfin-like»sense of humour, his eloquent 
and persuasive: and golden voice; his inimitable manner, his: liveliness, his 
sensitivene s, his attractiveness, his joy in life; and his lovely gift of filling life 
with joy ; above all, his genius for friendship, and that sweet inviolable loyalty 
which made. his friendships: precious—these ager all things to treasure.and 
delight in. Miss:Sichel has done distinguished work. Her style is animated 
and sympathetic, She is gifted withwery considerable powers of dramatic 
vision ; asmost commendable habit of thorougbness."’ 





NEW’ SIX-SHILLING-NOVELS. 


SET IN-' AUTHORITY. By SarAu Jeannetre DuNcAN, Author of An 
American Girl in London,” ‘‘ The Path.of a Star,” ete. 
SECOND IMPRESSION 
ANTHONY BRITTEN. By Hersert Macitwaine, Author of ‘' Dinkinbar,” 
** Fate the Fiddler,” ete. 
SECOND IMPRESSION 
HEN RY - NORTHOOTE.. By J.C. SNasrn,Author of ** Broke of -Covenden,” 
** Mistress Dorothy Masvin,”’ etc. 
THBARBNAR By HAROLD SPENDER. 
TAN HOVSF OF COBWHEBS; and Other Stories. By Groree Grsstne, 
Author of *‘ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecreft,” etc. 
FACE TOFACE,.. By FRANCISCO ACEBAL, Tianslated by MARTIN. Hug. 
CAPTPLE:BRANDS. Stories: of Cowboy Lifes By ANDY:Amams. Authonof 
* The Log,ofia Cowboy,” ‘‘ The-Outlet,” etes 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 16 James St., Haymarket. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW. BOOKS 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 1823-1900 


Edited by the DOWAGER DUCHESS of ARGYLL. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols, 36s. net. 

“It is the charm of autobiography that it enables us not only to see a man 
as hersaw himself, but also to see many traits im him which he certainly never 
did see, although he unconsciously reveals them. No one will’ read this 
autobiography without renewing and enlarging his respect for a very 
remarkable man.”—TiMEs. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE LORD OF JOINVILLE 
By Mrs. ETHEL WEDGWOOD. 
With illustrations, square-demy 8vo, 9s; net. 


A WEEK AT WATERLOG: IN‘ JUNE, 1815 
By LADY DE LANCEY. With photogravure-portraits-and other 
illustrations, crown :8vo, 6s. .net. 


A VARIED. LIFE: 

A record of military and civil service, of sport and of travel in India, 
Central Asia, and Persia, 1850-1902. By General SIR THOMAS: E. 
GORDON, K.C.B., K.C.1.E., C.S.. With»portrait; maps, and illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


RESEARCHES IN. SINAI: 
By Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. LL.D, F.R,S., 
With Chapters by C. T. CURRELLY, M.A., Officer of the Imperial Order 
of the Medjidie. ; 
With 186 Illustrations and 4 Mens. Crown 4to, 21s. net: 

“This work, with its lavish amount of illustration and wealth, ofresearch, 
is, we have no hesitation in saying, the best book.Prof. Petrie has produced, 
and it will long.remain the standard work on this historical peninsula, which 
links the African and Asiatic continents together.’’—DatLy ONICLE. 


WHYMPER’S. ALPINE GUIDES 
The New Edition of the Guides to Chamonix and Zermatt will be-ready 
Next Week. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 3s. net each, 


SUZANNE. 


By Miss V. HAWTREY. New 6s. novel. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








| EXWARD STANFORD'S: LIST 


STANFORD'S LONDON’ ATLAS’ OF’ UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION. 
Containing 50 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. 


With an Alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Sixth Edition. Revised andEalarged. Imperial 4to, price 25s. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD'S O€TAVO: ATLAS: OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY... 


Oe Wik BO eee List of Names, giving yD and boas pitullx.ene 


Third jon. Revised and Enlarged, Imperial 8vo. price 25s, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD'S HANDY’ ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. 
With an == List of Names giving Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Second i Revised todatey Size 7} by 12 im. Price 10s. 6d. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK’ FOR: IRELAND:. 
SEVENTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised throughout. 
Edited by JOHN .COOKE, M.A. 


643 pages, 43 Maps and Plans, crown Sve, 9s: 
“ The very best guide to Ireland."”—FReeman's JOURNAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE HANDY GUIDE TO: NORWAY, 
By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A: 
With Maps ard Ft endices on Hf tory, ee ‘ J baer Ctimbing, and 





ng; and full particularsasito 
FIFTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised aud Aug mented. 
296 ppa small post 6ve;:5s. 





London: BDWARD STANPORD,)12,13, ander4, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 





A RECORD of the,additions: to. the Civil List Pensions for. 


the year ending March 31. has been. laid on the table of 
the House of Commons, and will be perused withconsider- 
able interest by those engaged in the. work, of literature. 
It would be ungracious to make any adverse comment on 
the recipients of these pensions, but it is impossible to 
avoid asking by what advice the Government acts in this 
matter. Probably there is no more delicate detail of 
administration. Poverty in itself can scarcely be a 
qualification, nor can connection with a celebrated man be 
always so described. There are some. names in this list 
which will, to say the least of it, call forth a certain mild 
surprise. However, we append it without further comment. 


Those granted in 1905 were: 


August 10.—Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Platts—in consideration of the 
services of her late husband, Mr. John Thompson Platts, to Oriental 
scholarship in England—{75. 

August 10.—Miss Ertily Victoria Briscoe—in addition to her exist- 
ing pension. of £30 a year, in recognition of the services rendered to 
Antarctic exploration by her late brother, Captain Jobn Briscoe, and 
of her inadequate means of support—{25. 

November 30.—Ethel ay Lewis, Lady Laird: Clowes—in con 
sideration of the services of her late husband, Sir William Laird 
Clawes, to the study of naval questions, and of his ability as a naval 
historian—{ro0, 

November 30.—Mrs. Emma Leonora Helena Payne—in recognition 
of the literary merits of her late husband, Mr. Edward John Payne— 

120. 

é November 30.—Miss Jane Dalziel, Miss Grace Dalziel, Miss Dora 
Dalziel—in consideration of the services of their late father, Mr. 
Edward Dalziel, to wood engraving. and the art of illustration—each 


30. 

é November 30.--Miss Anna Wilkie Lang, Miss Flora Lang—in recog- 
nition of the scientific attainments of thein late father, Mr. Edward 
Lang, and of their labours in assisting him in the preparation of 
logarithmic and mathematical tables (jointly and to the survivor of 
them)—{120, 

December | 2.—-Margaret' Lady Wilson—in: consideration of the 
services rendered, to agriculture. by her late, husband, Sir Jacob 
Wilson—{90. 

December 2.—Dr. Alexander MacBain—in consideration of his 
services in connection with the study of Celtic philology and literature 
—{90. 
December 2.—Mrs. Annie Howes—in recognition of the scientific 
arene her:late husband, Mr. George. Baird Howes, LL:D., 

December 4.—Olivia Lady Wilson—in recognition of the services of 
her late husband, Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, K.C, B, —{100. 


In 1906 pensions were given to the following : 


February 15.—Dr. Charles Immanuel Forsyth Major—injconsidera- 
tion of his services to biological science and of his straitened circum- 
stances—{T50. 

March 2—Mr. George«Barnett Smith» in addition to his existing 
pension of {80—in consideration of his services to literature and of his 
inadequate means of support+-{70, 

March 2.—Mrs. Katharine S.. Macquoid—in addition to her existin 
pension of {50—in consideration of her contributions to literature 
of her inadequate means.of; sapport £70. 

March 2,—Mrs, Elizabeth ivale—in consideration of the literary 
work of her husband, Mr. Herman Merivale, and of ‘her straitened 
circumstances—.{50. 

Total, £1200. 


na 





The Atstralian Commonwealth: Copyright Act, 1905; 
which received’the Royal Assent last month, is:to be pro- 
claimed and ‘pass\into law this week. With:some claims 
to rank as a Code, the»Act undoubtedly marks: an epoch 
in the history ofColonial Copyright. It ‘effects, on the tines 
of Lord Monkswell’s Literary and Artistic Copyright Bills, 
many notable reforms.. Copyright includes the right of. 
abridgment; dramatisation and translation. As well as 
performing right’ im dramatic and‘ musical works; a: lec-. 
turing right is created: as regards both sermons and 
lectures. The-duration ofartistic copyright is assimilated 
to that of literary copyright; thus establishing homo- 
geneity, but, unfortunately, in the:place of the proposed 
period of Lord Monkswell’s Bills—the author's life: and» 
thirty years—the old and cumbrous term of life and seven 
years.op:forty-two years; whichever be the longer period, 
has. been most unaccountably selected. 


Amongst’ other details we must roughly summarise, 
** Magazine Copyright’ endures for one year only instead 
of twenty-eight years, asunder the Imperial Act of 1842, 
and ‘the rights of proprietors are strictly limited to pub- 
lication in their‘own periodicals: Translations; or abridg- 
ments, not the work of the author, must be so declared on 
the title-page, and after tem years the right of translation, 
unless exercised, lapses: Notices are made:compulsory in 
the cases of the reservation of performing right in dramatic 
and musical works. The right of search and seizure iss 
conferred in the case of pirated copies, and penalties: pro- 
vided may: be recovered summarily. A simple system of 
registration is provided for the Commonwealth, but as in 
England, is-only necessary before:action brought. 


The Act, as foreshadowed in the ACADEMY on November28, 
1903, contains a ‘‘ manufacturing clause.” Primarily, its 
benefits are: conferred: upon books, etc., whether by British 
subjects or not, “ printed from type set up in Australia or 
plates:made therefrom or from platesvand negatives made: 
in Australia in cases where type. is not necessarily used’ — 
am exception which seems. to require elucidation. Pub- 
lication, performance; or delivery must take place either 
simultaneously with or within fourteen days of first publi- 
cation, etc. elsewhere. The integrity of Imperial Copy- 
right, of the Berne Convention and International arrange- 
ments made, by the Imperial Government is, however, 
sufficiently safeguarded by Part VI., Section 62, which, 
admits literary, musical, dramatic or artistic works 
‘entitled to protection in Australia by virtue of any Act 
of the Parliament ofthe: United Kingdom ”’ to.the same 
protection as.other works under the Act. 


Some doubts seem to be held’ asto the operation of this 
section, but it obviously includes all works .embraced by 
the International Copyright Act; 1886, and: all works 
simultaneously published in England with first publica- 
tion elsewhere, The condition which’ is attached to. this 
protection is“ registration under this: part! of’ the: Aet”’ 
and, presumably, the deposit under Seetions 75'(r) and 
(2) of two copies-of every book-and one, or a photograph, 
of any'work of art’required from ‘every person applying 
for tegistration.’”” The position of the United’ States is, 
therefore, unaffected’ by the-Act, but ‘remains exactly as 
before. Subject tosimuitaneous-publication in the British 
Empire, American works«can be-protected in Australia in 
the same way as British works. We-propose to deal more 
fullyin a future number with the Act and with the American 
Copyright Bill now: before Congress: 


Early next month Scotland will celebrate at St. Andrews 
the fourth centenary of the birth of George Buchanan, 
practical statesman, poet, scholaz, historian, controver- 
sialist, as» Dr. Robert Wallace, in his uacompleted mono- 
graphy termed the great Scottish humanist. It is: remark- 
able-that Scotland has no:worthy memorial of Buchanan. 
‘©He lived: fromohand: to mouth,” Dr. Wallace records. 
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“During the oy part of his career, he might have 
rospered in the Church, as Dunbar was willing to do. 
ut he had ideas of his own on that subject, and neither 

gold nor dignities could tempt him to sell his soul.” 

George Buchanan died so poor that the city of Edinburgh 

had to bury him at its own expense, and tradition assigns 

the historic Greyfriars Churchyard as his place of 
sepulture. An iron tablet with appropriate inscription, 

affixed to a rod rising from the ground, was placed by a 

working blacksmith thirty odd years ago as a tribute to 

this Scots worthy, near the Martyrs’ Monument in old 

Greyfriars, and attracted the attention of pilgrims to the 

Scottish Santo Campo: but the inscription has long since 

been obliterated. 


About the end of this month Dawley Manor Farm at 
Harlington, near Uxbridge, will be put up for sale. Dawley 
Farm was once the residence of Lord Bolingbroke. On his 
retirement from politics he endeavoured to persuade man- 
kind that he had discovered true happiness in the rural 
life; and so keenly did he throw himself into his new 
career as a farmer that he did not disdain to shoulder a 
prong and help his haymakers. Pope in a letter to Swift 
draws an amusing picture of Bolingbroke standing between 
two hay-ricks reading one of the dean’s letters, and ever 
and anon casting up his eyes to heaven, not in ecstatic 
admiration of what the dean had written, but to see if it 
were going to rain. When his lordship had to run after a 
cart, Pope managed to insert in his letter that Bolingbroke 
had offered a painter two hundred pounds to paint the hall 
with rakes, spades, and other agricultural implements in 
keeping with the character of a farm.. The summer- 
house, however, was adorned with quotations from the 
classics. 


At Dawley Bolingbroke kept open house. There might 
be seen Gay, fat and indolent, with illimitable talk. 
Thither, too, came Swift with the manuscript of ‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels’’ in his pocket. Swift hated the French 
cookery at Dawley: when he asked for beef, he said, he 
wished to be able to see that it was beef, and when they 
brought him fowl he wished to be able to see that it was 
fowl. Another famous visitor was Voltaire. In 1739 
Bolingbroke, ever in pecuniary difficulties, was glad to 


sell Dawley, and much of it was then pulled down. But ! 


the steward’s apartments, or what was originally alaundry, 
still remain. 


The recent disastrous fire at Faringdon House, Bucks, 
recalls the memory of the Laureate who preceded Southey. 
Henry James Pye inherited the Faringdon estate, and as 
the house was much damaged by a fire, he built the present 
mansion in 1780. Ten years later he was made Poet 
Laureate, not because of the excellence of his verses—for 
probably the most poetical thing that he ever did was to 
plant a clump of trees in a happy situation—but because 
he was a warm adherent of Mr. Pitt. His rey was 
unquestionable, and he regularly treated the king’s 
birthday with an ode that breathed the most ardent 
patriotism, He was known for his frequent allusions to 
vocal groves and feathered choirs, so that on one occasion 
a wit, on taking up his ode, exclaimed: 

And when the Pye was opened 
The birds began to sing ; 
And wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before the King ? 


Pye was of ancient family and unimpeachable morality : 
indeed, there was nothing about him that was not respect- 


able except his poetry. 


There is nothing new under thesun. Mr. Kay Robinson’s 
proposition that the lower creatures do not perceive pain, 
as described in last week’s ACADEMY, has a most curious 
resemblance to Descartes’s theory of the animal-automate. 
Animals, said the great Frenchman, do not really feel. 





They are merely perfect machines. You tread on a dog’s 
tail and he squeals. The act is as purely mechanical as 
the opening of a doll’s eyes if you touch a hidden spring. 
Unhappily, this idea of Descartes had an immense vogue, 
especially among the Christian philosophers who were 
anxious to keep man distinct from the brutes that 
trish. To our mind, much of the callousness displayed 
y the French to-day towards animal suffering is due to 
the gradual filtration of this pernicious heresy through 
all classes ofsociety. Let us hope that Mr. Kay Robinson’s 
book will not lead to a similar result in England. 


“ Week-ending” is not so new a practice as some 
suppose. An early ‘‘ week-ender”’ was Samuel Pepys. 
We find in his Diary that he was so much pleased with a 
Sunday trip to Epsom in July 1667, that he determined 
to repeat the performance frequently. ‘Mrs. Turner 
mightily pleased with my resolution, which, I tell her, is 
never to keep a country-house, but to keep a coach, and 
with my wife on the Saturday to go sometimes for a day 
to this place, and then quit to another place; and there 
1s more variety and as little charge, and no trouble, as 
there is in a country-house.”’ 


Besides the ‘“‘seventeen extremely rare pre-Shake- 
spearean Plays, original sixteenth-century editions, the 
property of a gentleman in Ireland,” of which we made 
notice in our issue of the 2nd instant as forming part of 
the four days’ sale of books to be conducted by Messrs. 
Sotheby on the 27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of this month, 
there will be a remarkable array of First Editions, Illu- 
minated and other Manuscripts, Autograph letters, 
Nelson Documents, and other notable books. Amongst 
the first editions are Shirley’s The Maide’s Revenge, a 
Tragedy, as acted with good applause at Drury Lane, 
1639; Spenser’s Colin Clout’s Come Home Againe, 1595 ; 
Addison’s Cato, 1713; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Byron’s 
Hours of Idleness, Newark, 1807; Poems on Several 
Occasions, 1713, by Henry Carey, the author of “‘ Sally in 
our Alley”; Martin Chuzzlewit (with some of the original 
proof sheets); The Vicar of Wakefield, 1766; She Stoops 
to Conquer, 1773; Decker’s The Dead Tearme, black 
letter, 1608; Dryden’s The Hind and the Panther, 1687 
(the present copy was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s in 1903 
for {19 10s.); Fletcher’s Purple Island, 1633; The 
Deserted Village, 1770; Gay’s Panegyrical Epistle to 
Mr. Thomas Snow, Goldsmith, 1721; Paradise Lost, 1669 ; 
and Paradise Regained, 1671; Jane Porter’s Scottish 
Chiefs, § vols., 1810; Shirley’s Hide Parke, a Comedie, 
1637; Sir Robert Stapylton’s Muszus, or the Loves of 
Hero and Leander, 1647; Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 
2 vols., 1768; Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, 1646; A 
Fool’s Preferment, or the Three Dukes of Dunstable, by 
Thomas D’Urfey, 1688; Goldsmith’s Good-Natured Man, 
1768 ; Spencer’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., 1590-5; White’s 
Selborne, 1789; and many of Ruskin’s, Swinburne’s, 
Tennyson’s and Thackeray’s books. 


Of editions of Shakespeare there are two copies of the 
First Folio, one of the Second and two copies of the 
Fourth; also an edition of Macbeth, Edin., “ printed 
for Allen Ramsay and sold at his shop, price One 
Shilling,”’ 1731—the first edition of the first of Shake- 
speare’s = printed in Scotland; the first illustrated 
edition of Shakespeare, that published by Jacob Tonson, 
6 vols., 1709; and of Shakespeariana there is a great 
deal. Three Scottish lots of interest, described respec- 
tively as the property of a Nobleman, the property of a 
Gentleman and the property of a Gentleman in Scotland, 
are the John Knox’s Book of Common Order in Gaelic, 
translated by the Rev. John Carswell and printed in 1567, 
an extremely rare book; an autograph song by Burns, 
entitled ‘‘ Nancy,” and a long letter from Burns to the 
Rev. John Skinner at Peterhead, the author of ‘* Tulloch- 
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— My Delight,” which Burns describes as the “‘ best 
otch song ever Scotland saw.” There are several very 
interesting manuscripts in the handwriting of Thomas 
Campbell and a letter from Charles Dickens referring to 
the terrible accident at Staplehurst, on June 9, 1865, in 
which he narrowly escaped injury. The carriage in which 
he travelled left the line, but did not, with others, fall over 
the viaduct. 





“What should an annual report of a Public Library 
contain ?” was a paper read in the absence of the writer 
(Mr. Willcock, Peterborough) by Mr. Bond, Woolwich, on 
Monday, at the last monthly meeting of the present session 
of the Library Association. The object of the annual 
report is the information of the Committee and the 
Town Council and the increase of the popularity of the 
library with the general public. The majority of the 
reports at present drawn up and presented are of little 
practical value for either of these pu S, in a great 
measure because of their lack of uniformity, shown chiefly 
in the want of a general system of close classification. 
One of the most common features of the average report is 
its superfluity, and the desired advertisement is better 
obtained by means of a “chatty” article in the local 
press. The many tables and forms of statistics now issued 
in a report could be made more plain to the Committee, 
more digestible to the Town Council, and more interesting 
b the general public, if they were arranged in a narrative 
orm. 


The financial statement so often omitted from reports 
is actually the most important table (Mr. Brown, Islington). 
Without it the ordinary report is a complete waste of 
money, and it would be advisable for the Association to 
issue a Library Year Book, and defray the cost by sub- 
scriptions obtained from municipal bodies (Mr. Baker, 
Woolwich). The full report of the American library is a 
valuable asset, and if adopted here should be largely dis- 
tributed (Mr. Sayers, Islington). The Croydon report is 
to be displayed in the waiting-rooms of the railway 
stations, in restaurants, and cafés. Much of the adverse 
criticism of public libraries is due to the secresy surround- 
ing the working of municipal authorities (Mr. Jast, 
Croydon). Mr. Baker’s suggestion was ultimately adopted 
as a recommendation to the Council of the Association. 


The duty of the Association in relation to newly 
appointed Library Authorities was discussed under the 
second paper, which was really a statement on behalf of 
the Council of the Association, The Council proposes to 

ublish a handbook, founded in some measure on the 
Frandbooks of American Libraries, although perhaps not 
so elaborate, for the guidance of these infant library 
committees. It will recommend the co-option of outside 
members, and the delegation of the full powers of the 
library authority under section 15 of the 1892 Act. The 
Association will strongly recommend the appointment of 
a trained librarian at an early date. Where the library 
authority cannot defray the cost of a qualified librarian 
the Association will, if requested, appoint an advisory 
librarian. It will also recommend the appointment of 
competent architectural assessors for plans for new 
libraries, and the limitation of a competition to a reason- 
able number of invited architects (Mr. Brown, Islington). 
At the same time, the appointment of a librarian is much 
to be preferred to the appointment of an advisory librarian, 
wherever such a course is possible (Mr. Preece, Stoke 
Newington). 


The British Museum authorities have taken a retrograde 
step in the imposition of fees for permission to photograph 
objects in the Museum. The minimum fee is two shillings 
for one photograph. If by time, the fee is two shillings 
for the first hour, and a shilling for every hour after. 





From whatever point the subject is viewed it appears to 
be in the nature of a tax on knowledge, and one quite 
alien from the principles of the institution, and, in fact, of 
ali public libraries. It may be urged that these photo- 
graphs are for the purpose of reproduction, and so of profit 
to the photographer. But by far the greater number of 
readers at the Museum are engaged in literary work, and 
as reasonably might be charged for admission on some 
arbitrarily prescribed scale. It is difficult to see any way 
in which the photographer incurs expense to the authori- 
ties, in excess of the ordinary reader, which would justify 
the proposal, The matter was brought up at the meeting 
of the Library Association, and although the meeting was 
strongly opposed to the imposition of these fees, it was 
decided to defer the matter to the annual meeting. 


To the many columns of ‘‘copy”’ that have been pro- - 
duced over the recent unveiling of a monument to Dumas 
fils, M. Paul Bourget’s contribution is especially remarkable. 
M. Bourget, who knew Dumas, would have us believe that 
the son of the “‘ ventripotent mulatto” was an adherent 
of the simple life—at any rate after he was sixty. He 
liked to dine out, indeed, but left at eleven, so that he 
might be able to get up at six, and his diet, even when he 
was a guest, was of the plainest sort. Alcohol he avoided ; 
and, though he had been a great smoker, yet he lived to 
hate tobacco. He attributed his good health to his absti- 
nence: “ these little things are of such great importance,” 
he said on one occasion in a conversation upon health, 
pointing to some one who was emitting clouds of smoke. 
Like Tchaikowsky, he believed in walking for two hours a 
day, and he held that every one should sleep for seven 


hours. 


Some of his sayings are worthy of our recollection. 
““In marriage, when love exists habit destroys it, but 
when it does not exist habit engenders it.” “ Life is 
impossible except to those who are indifferent and to 
those who can forget.’’ ‘The people in the street—do 
you know whither they are bound? They are all going 
to ask some one for something.” ‘‘ A woman’s past is 
like a coal-pit: you must not apply a light to it or there 
will be an explosion.” Is it fair to add that Dumas was 
gifted with such penetrating eyes that women were known 
to run away from him as soon as he looked at them? 


Visitors to Rouen this summer will perhaps be tempted 
to make an excursion to the Flaubert Museum, which has 
just been opened in Croisset, some seven miles away. The 
little house where Flaubert sometimes stayed has been 
saved from demolition by the energy of friends. The 
interior has been fitted up as a museum, containing an 
old-fashioned arm-chair, the table on which his master- 
pieces were written, some quill-pens, an inkstand, and 
one of the little pipes that he loved to smoke. Besides 
these, a gilded idol, representing Buddha, a few letters, 
and a novel containing notes in Flaubert’s handwriting, 
make up all the objects that the museum possesses for 
the moment. It is not very much, but it is a typical 
example of the length to which Frenchmen go in per- 
petuating the memory of their literary heroes. What, 
we wonder, would be the fate of a museum of the relics 
of an equally famous English author, opened (say) in a 
village seven miles from York ? Would it be visited by 
any one but Americans ? 


The following additions have lately been made to the 
National Gallery, and the National Gallery of British Art : 
** Sunny Days in the Forest,” by N. Diaz—hung in Room 
XVII. at Trafalgar Square; marble busts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynn Ellis, by Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A.—placed in the 
eastern vestibule of the entrance hall at Trafalgar Square ; 
a picture entitled “‘The Last Load,” by John Linnell, 
to te hung in Room III. in the Gallery of British 
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Art; a marble bust of Mr. W: P. Frith, R’A:, by John- 


Thomas—placed in Room III. at Millbank. The Trustees 
and Director have purchased, out ofthe interest of the 
Clarke Bequest Fund, “Diana of the Uplands,” by the 
late Mr. C. W. Furse, A.R'A. The picture is hung in 
Room IX. at Millbank, 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Physical Society of London.—A meeting of the Society will be.held 
at 5 p.m. on Friday, June 22, at the an College of Science, Exhibi- 
tion Road, South Kensington, Agenda: (1) Mr. A. A. Campbell 
Swinton—The effect of radium in facilitating the visible electric dis- 
charge in vacuo; (2) Mr. A. O. Alen—A comparison between the 
Peltier effect and other reversible heat effects ; (3) Mr. T.. A. Vaughton 
—The effect of the electric spark on the actinty of metals ; (4) Dr. 
P. E. Shaw—Dielectric strength of thin liquid films; (5) Dr. W. H. 
Eccles—The effect of electrical oscillations on iron in a magnetic 


The Jewish Historical Society of England,—A meeting of the 
Society will be held on Monday, June 25, at University College, Gower 
Street, W-:C., at 8.30 p.m. Agenda: Exhibition of the following 
lantern slides, with explanatory comments: (1) “ The Return of the 
oe to England,” by Sir Isidore Spielmann; (2) ‘‘The Crawford 

agadah,’’ by Israel Abrahams, Esq., M.A, ; (3) ‘‘ Some Members of 
the Whitehall Conference," by Israel Solomons, Esq. ; (4a) ‘‘ Menasseh 
ben Israel's Marriage Certificate”; (46) ‘*Simon de Montfort’s 
Leicester Charter,’’ by the Rev. S. Levy, M.A. 

A special meeting of the British, Empire Shakespeare Society is to 
be held at the Garrick Theatre on the afternoon of Monday, _ 2. 
Mr. Sidney Lee, the President, will take the chair at 2.30. The isho 
of Ripon will give an address on Shakespeare Plays. Lad Bancroft 
will distribute the Society's prizes. Miss Ellen Terry, Sir Squire 
Bancroft, and others will speak. Tickets for non-members may be 
obininnd of the hon. sec., Miss Greta Morritt, 17 Southwell Gardens, 

Exhibition of Works of Contemporary German Artists in London. — 
A musical reception on Friday, June 22, at the Prince’s Galleries, 
Knightsbridge ; music at 5 P.M., teaat 4PM. Messrs. Mark Hambourg 
and Boris Hambourg will perform. 

Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge,—Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, June 27-30. Sale of books and manuscripts, 
historical and literary documents, autograph letters, etc, 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and eae gp June 22. Sale 
of engravings (tramed and in the portfolio), comprising mezzotint 
gine after Sir J. Reynolds and others, fancy subjects after 

. Morland, engravings after ]. M. W. Turner, including several plates 
from the Liber Studiorum, etchings by Whistler, Méryon, Cameron 
and others, and mezzotints after Constable by Lucas. 

Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge.—Monday and Tuesday, 
June 25 and 26, Sale of works of art, including English pottery, 
many pieces of which came from the Soden Smith Collection ; English 
needlework, the property of Miss Betts, and old watches, the property 
of Mrs, A. Edenborough. 








LITERATURE 
THE UNDYING PAST 
All that was Possible. By Howarp Overine Sturets, (Con- 
stable, 6s.) 


Ir the province of a novel be something more than to be 
read for amusement in an easy chair or on a sofa, no fault 
can be found with the somewhat disagreeable theme 
chosen by Mr. Sturgis. The events narrated in it are by 
no means impossible, and it cannot be said by any fair 
and judicious reader that the author has tried to gild vice 
or to make it attractive. The chief character in the book 
is a woman witha past, and a very immediate past, since 
the story opens while she is passing from one state of life 
to another. We may as well say here that the tale is 
told in a series of letters written to an intimate female 
friend, and the first of these tells how Lord Medmenham, 
with whom the girl had lived, had deserted her to marry 
another woman. She does not play the martyr over this 
in the slightest degree. She has also the satisfaction of 
having been a good friend to Lord Medmenham.. She is 
able to say with evident sincerity : 

Lady Florence has me to thank that her future husband is in every 
way a pee person to live with than he was before he knew me. 
I cured him of gambling : he only did it because he was bored ; and 


of drinking brandy and soda in the morning. I never could get him 
to read books, it is-true. “Damn it all, Sibby,"* he used to say, “it 


is not in the bond ; I never engaged you as a governess.” But I did 





succeed in giving him a taste for music, and taught. bim to.sing. quite. 
passably; he has.a very pretty voice, and celateaee wanted. 
cultivation. 

Even assuming her, then, tobe an.erring sister, she,was : 
by no means one of. the worst of her kind, and when the; 
rupture came she betook herself, after a. little hesitation,. 
to-a quiet cottage in Wales, where she lived, if not.in the; 
‘“‘odour of sanctity,” at least quietly and respectably; 
But the consequences of a false step dog one through life. 
A young man, whose fami'y was the most important one 
in the neighbourhood, happens to: meet ‘her incidentally 
and becomes v much attracted, even if he does not’ 
fall in love, though he is obviously very near doing that; 
but his friends, having some fama of the lady's reputation; 
interfere with more energy than was a since she 
was absolutely on their side and very far indeed from 
wishing to lead the boy astray. He, indeed, is easily got 
tid of, but in the course of the proceedings she forms the 
acquaintance of his cousin; Mr. Robert Henshaw, who is 
the Admirable Crichton of the district, his -mind full of a 
severe morality, although he is by nature kindly and even 
generous. Very gradually and delicately is the tale 
unfolded. Robert Henshaw discloses a tenderness and 
warmth of heart that gradually incline the heart of the 
woman towards him. The state of his feelings is made 
evident during a visit that they paid together to the 
quarries from which the immense incomes of the Henshaw 
family are drawn. While underground, he induces her 
to listen to the explosion used for blasting purposes, and 
this is what happened during her fright. 

Suddenly it came, like a cannon going off; it was not so loud as I 
had feared, nor sharp, but somehow I seemed to have waited so long 
that it was as vnexpected as though I had not waited at all, like,the 
deaths of very old, people, I gave a little involuntary scream, and 
stepped back, forgetting that I was on a stone, lost my balance, and 
should have fallen if Mr. Henshaw had not caught me. And now we 
come to what I am half unwilling to tell you. For one second I was 
conscious that he clasped me more tightly than was necessary to save 
- “gg falling, and at the same time I felt his, lips just touch my 
cheek, 

A very pretty courtship ensues, but the tragic thing in 
the situation may be. judged from the following letter, 
which we give after jumping over a large number of 
pages: 

I can't write it all down, nor tel! you how it came-to me that I had 
mistaken him utterly, and what he really wanted. When, at last, his 
meaning forced itself on me, I started back with a sudden cry, He 
took my hands and tried to draw me to him again. My voice sounded 
in my ears as though it came from some one else, quite strange and 
unlike myself. ‘‘ See,” I said, ‘‘ how six months in the country have 
restored my sense of modesty ; your proposition quite startled me," 
and I laughed, a hard, discordant laugh, with no mirth in it. 

Do you see, Milly ? it had never once occurred to him as a possi- 
bility that he should marry me. What I had taken for the struggle of 
his Love with his worldly prudence, was really between his growing 
passion and his principles, his virtue, his religion, whatever it was 
that taught him to regard an irregular connection with a woman as 
sinful. He had never for a moment dreamed of any other as possible 
after a past like mine. I had looked on him as an angel—a redeemer 
—and he had regarded meas something pleasant but wrong, a tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony, to be resisted if possible ; and, when resistance 
became irksome, to be yielded to, and enjoyed in secret. 


Such in bald outline is the story that Mr, Sturgis has 
set befcre his readers. It is sad and painful because it 
shows that while error on the part of a man is easily for- 
given and forgotten, a similar error on the part of a woman, 
even when accompanied by much that makes for honour 
and loftiness of conduct, is regarded as a stain that cannot 
be eradicated. We can very well understand that there 
was a period in the history of society when it was neces- 
sary that women who departed from the conventional rule 
should meet with a certain amount of disapproval, but 
when this disapproval merges into relentless persecution 
and hatred, it has ceased to possess anything that can 
give it justification. The case presented by Mr. Sturgis is 
an eminently sensible and reasonable one, and it will be-no 
mean reward for his efforts if he should be able to induce 
the world to take a kindlier view of those whom the 
clergyman calling on Mrs. Crofts called “ erring 
sisters.’ 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


The Times History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
General Editor, L.S. Amzry. Vol. iv., edited by Basu 
Wittams, (Sampson Low, 21s, net.) 


THOSE upon whose shelves the first three volumes of this 
monumental work have an honourable place may find 
some difficulty in comparing the merits of vol. iv. 
with those of its predecessors. For there has been a 
rather unfortufate break in the continuity of the 
editorial arrangements of this remarkable history. Of 
what had previously appeared Mr. Amery had been, in the 
main, the compiler as well as the editor. In the com- 
farspes of the present volume Mr. Amery’s work has 

een almost exclusively confined to criticism and sugges- 
tion. Mr. Basil Williams is an able and conscientious 
deputy, whose previous connection with the Army adds a 
happily sympathetic quality to a style marked by clear- 
ness and restraint. But the transference of editorial 
responsibility, however desirable for the purpose of expe- 
diting the production of the work, has interfered somewhat 
with its coherence, and has tended to diminish its personal 
authority. Itis now a little urcertain to what extent 
Mr. Amery holds himself responsible for the very frank 
and sometimes very damaging criticism in which the 
Times History necessarily} abounds, the term ‘General 
Editor” in such a connection being a little indefinite. 
Possibly to the general reader the point may not seem 
one of very great importance. But a commander, for 
instance, who has been hauled over the coals in one of the 
four chapters, for the original] drafts of which indebtedness 
is expressed to “‘ two officers who prefer to remain anony- 
mous,” will probably like to know exactly how far 
Mr. Amery is associated with Mr. Basil Williams and the 
two officers of retiring disposition in responsibility for the 
reprimand in question. 

In any case, the General Editor must answer for a 
rather doubtful proposition in his own preface. He asks 
whether crushing victory in the field was attainable in this 
campaign, or whether we must infer that, in the pursuit 
of secondary objects: 
the only primary and certain means, the destruction of the enemy’s 
forces, was too much left out of sight or only half-heartedly essayed, 


It is{continues Mr. Amery] for the reader to judge for himself; this 
volume will supply him with ample material for his judgment. 


We are puzzled to know why the reader should be left to 
judge for himself on a point of such essential significance. 
Surely it is the historian’s, more particularly, perhaps, the 
military historian’s part to clear up any such dubiety, or, 
at least, to give. us a clear expression of opinion on the 
subject. The failure in the present instance to do so is 
the more singular since there must be few histories in 
existence in which, generally speaking, the law is laid 
down with greater confidence than that which, for the 
most part justifiably, pervades the work of Mr, Amery and 
his colleagues. 

One more snarl before proceeding to the more gracious 
work of commendation. It will be remembered by those 
who studied vol. iii. that chapters dealing with the siege 
of Kimberley and with the closing weeks of the siege of 
Ladysmith were mentioned as being “ held over” for want 
of space. These chapters have now been supplied, but 
their insertion at the end of vol. iv. is most unsatisfac- 
tory, and goes far to destroy the /uctdus ordo of the whole 
work. To be brought back, more especially, to the close 
of the Ladysmith siege, long after the termination of 
Buller’s advance through Natal, and in a chapter subse- 
quent even to that recounting the return of Lord Roberts 
to England, is positively exasperating, and it is much to 
be hoped that in any future edition of the History this 
deplorably faulty arrangement will be rectified. 

e above defect is the more to be regretted since 
otherwise the scheme of the present volume is shipshape 
and coherent. It includes the operations carried out 
under the chief command of Lord Roberts, from the date 





of the entry into Bloemfontein to that of the Field- 
Marshal’s return to England, 

It is a period, viewed broadly, of almost continued success, In it 
Lord Roberts’s victorious armies march from end to end of the 
republics, occupy all the chief towns, and make themselves masters of 
the whole system of railways ; it opens with wholesale surrenders of 
burghers and closes with the dispersal of the last organised Boer 
army. Yet that success is from time to time marred by regrettable, 
minor incidents, and, as the event proved, it lacked the quality of 
completeness, The essential object of all war, the imposition of the 
will of one people upon another by breaking its spirit of resistance, 
was not attained. 


Such is Mr. Amery’s neat and lucid summary of fourteen 
chapters, in all but one of which—that dealing with the 
plan of the great advance from Bloemfontein—there is a 
continuous record of movements and fighting, never so 
desperate as at Colenso and Magersfontein, but sometimes 
quite sufficiently thrilling and always vividly instructive. 
After the necessary digression caused by the incidents of 
Sannah’s Post and’ Reddersburg, and the sturdy defence 
of Wepener, we are shown Lord Roberts sweeping irre- 
sistibly up to Pretoria. Then, in successive chapters, 
Buller's advance through Natal, the Western Advance, 
and Rundle’s operations in the Eastern Free State, are 
carefully detailed. Returning to Pretoria, we have a 
chapter devoted to Diamond Hill, and another to the 
tangled operations in the Brandwater Basin, of which the 
Prinsloo surrender was the extremely satisfactory outcome. 
The movements under Hutton, Baden Powell, and Ian 
Hamilton in the Western Transvaal, and the futile per- 
formances of the Rhodesian Field Force, are followed by 
the brighter story of the advance to Middelburg. Finally 
the ‘“‘ First De Wet Hunt ”’ and the ‘‘ Advance to Komati 
Poort,” bring us to the close of Lord Roberts’s command, 
the effect of his victories in England and on the Continent, 
the general belief that the War was practically at an end 
and the disquieting indications to the contrary. 

In any such scheme much must depend upon the 
estimate formed of the character and work of the chief 
performer, and here the Times History of the War is 
never likely to be surpassed for fairness, discrimination 
and plainness of speech. The fina] estimate is, of course, 
eulogistic—it could not be otherwise. Lord Roberts’s 
magnificent optimism, his vigour, his splendid prompti- 
tude in rectifying mistakes, whether of his own or of his 
subordinates’ making, his wisdom in securing the railways, 
his truly Irish tact and sympathy in dealing with his men 
—these and other fine attributes of this great commander 
are adequately and even generously recognised. But no 
disposition is shown to slur over defects and errors of 
judgment, and the Field Marshal’s. repeated misappre- 
hension of the nature of the Boer resistance is carefully 
insisted on. He is freely blamed for his application to 
South Africa of the punitive processes in vogue. on the 
Indian Frontier, and the policy of farm-burning. is con- 
demned in terms which will probably commend themselves 
to the majority of thoughtful readers. Of Lord Roterts’s 
strategy perhaps the most. interesting. criticism. is, that 
dealing with the misconception which led to the highly 
regrettable incident known as “Sannah’s Post.” If 
anything, however, the conclusion, which dwells on a 
‘want of definiteness”’ in regard to Broadwood’s position 
at Thaba ’Nchu, errs on the side of leniency. Certainly, 
Thaba ’Nchu should have been regarded as a detached 
post, and should have been properly supported. Lord 
Roberts’s failure to close that important gap was one of 
the most serious and far-reaching mistakes of the war, 
At the same time, it is pleasant and easy to agree with the 
Times historian in admitting that, as soon as the Field 
Marshal understood the danger in which Broadwood ;was 
placed, ‘‘ he showed the rapidity of decision habitual with 
him in a crisis,” and took all reasonable steps to render 
assistance. 

The ineffectiveness of certain lesser commanders in this 
and other cases in which opportunities were lost is, on the 
whole, very fairly weighed. But many will question 
whether Buller might not have been less freely “‘ nagged 
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at’’ for the slowness of his advance after the Relief of 
Ladysmith. The physical difficulties with which he had 
to contend are certainly not over-stated in the chapter 
which, we are told, is almost exactly as it came from the 
hands of Lord Lucas, formerly Mr. Auberon Herbert. 
Comparison, too, of the progress achieved by Roberts and 
Buller respectively makes insufficient allowance for the 
fact that a force which is pulling itself together after such 
experiences as those undergone round and in Ladysmith 
cannot be expected to move with the é/am of one which 
has met with very few obstacles from the start. 

The most completely satisfactory piece of work in the 
book is the account of the ‘‘Sannah’s Post” incident, a 
stirring as well as admirably clear narrative, for which 
the original draft was supplied by Mr. Lionel James. 
The chapters on the sieges of Ladysmith and Kimberley 
would have been, as already explained, more warmly 
appreciated if they had not been so awkwardly misplaced. 
That on the Kimberley siege is marked bya just apprecia- 
tion of the extremely troublesome, but not altogether 
surprising attitude maintained by Mr. Rhodes. There is 
an adequate and brightly written chapter on the siege of 
Mafeking, for which Mr. S. T. Sheppard furnished the 
draft. The maps and plans and the numerous portraits 
leave nothing to be desired. 


SOME PHRASES AND A METHOD 


The Works of Ben Jonson, Vol,i. Edited by H. C. Hart, 
(Methuen, 6d. net paper, 1s. net cloth.) 


WE have often expressed our surprise at the continued 
existence of the *‘ Introduction” to reprints of classical 
authors and wondered what good purpose it served or 
whose needs it met. Of late the semi-critical, esthetic 
appreciation (we think that is the right word) has bifur- 
cated, and there are now, commonly, two kinds. The 
more innocent of these consists of a few biographical facts, 
necessary, perhaps, in these days of hurry, to save the 
reader the trouble of looking up his author in a biographi- 
cal dictionary; a few bibliographical details concerning 
the work ; and the reader is then left to form an indepen- 
dent judgment. Of the other kind, the best we can say is 
that it probably forms a pleasant occupation for the 
writers thereof. 

These thoughts have been again brought forcibly before 
us by the publication of the first volume of a cheap reprint 
of the works of Ben Jonson, containing the three plays, 
The Case is Altered, Every Manin his Humour, Every Man 
out of his Humour, edited by Mr. H.C. Hart. Any attempt 
to bring the writings of Ben Jonson into the hands of a 
wider circle of readers is most commendable, and for the 
intention, and the act, so far as it goes, we are duly 
grateful. True, the presumed requirements of the modern 
reader have been met by levelling down the fancies of 
Elizabethan spelling and punctuation (be they author’s, or 
printer’s); stage directions have been added after the 
fashion of Dyce and other earlier editors of the Elizabethans 
(editors who would not leave anything to the imagination 
of readers, and who desired to regard the conditions of the 
Elizabethan stage as akin to those of modern times, 
without reference to historical accuracy); and the lines 
have been duly numbered, giving the page the appearance 
of a schoolbook, though for what purpose we fail to 
understand, for there are no notes. But all these are 
‘‘ sma’ sums,”’ and they may be forgiven if one more person 
becomes acquainted with “‘ rare Ben” by the publication 
of this edition. 

_ When we turn, however, to the forty-four pages of 
introduction, we see how hardly the bad old custom dies. 
There are a few interesting references which the reader 
will welcome: they would have been more useful in the 
form of notes, but cadit guestio. Of what use is it to 
tell a beginner on p. xiv. that Volpone is by many 
“‘ considered his finest play,” on p. xv. that the Alchemist 





“many regard as his masterpiece,” and on p. xxxiv. that 
Every Man in his Humour “ is generally held to be one 
of Jonson’s best works”? What kind of feeling will he 
acquire towards Jonson’s Epistles and Epigrams by being 
told that “‘many of these are graceful gems in their 
kind” (p. xviii.), or that ‘‘Timber” “ gives abundant 
insight into his . . . visible common sense” ? Wherein 
does invisible common sense differ from visible? And 
what is to be said of phrases such as the following scat- 
tered throughout these pages: “ Hosts- of characters 
appear, like the cuckoo in June, heard but not regarded. 
All are subservient to a few pillars of the play, who utter 
very beautiful poetry”; “‘ He takes and keeps an interest 
in his story and contributes it to his audience ” (p. xxiii.) ; 
‘Human follies are ephemeral in their kind, but crimes 
are unvarying, hence it is that his plays were not for all 
time but for an age, except historically” (p. xxv.)? 
Mr. Hart’s sentences defy analysis: it is possible with 
careful study to make out what he means, but his inver- 
sions are most irritating: take for instance the passage at 
the foot of p. xliii.: 


There is an old play of Timon, written in Dyce’s opinion about 
1600, who reprinted it from a MS. for the Shakespeare Society, to 
which Shakespeare appears to have been slightly indebted in his 
Timon of Athens, It is reprinted in Shakespeare's Library (2nd edition, 
1875), a strange would-be-scholastic production, aping Lucian, which 
may be described in the words of one of the huge-named characters, 
**O foolisher than foolishness itself.”’ 


We tremble to think what would happen toa publicschool 
boy if he wrote such sentences as these: they occur in a 
responsible editor’s introduction to the plays of one of the 
greatest of English dramatists. . 

That Mr. Hart should regard Gifford’s notoriously faulty 
text as “excellent” (p. xxvi.), and that he should have 
thought it necessary to collate the 1609 edition of The 
Case is Altered “with Gifford’s text for the present 
issue” (p. xxviii.), indicate with sufficient clearness the 
editor’s textual standard. Serious students of Ben Jonson 
will await with impatience the long promised edition of 
Professor Herford. May he, and all other editors of texts, 
bear in mind a passage from Professor Saintsbury’s recently 
published ‘‘ History of English Prosody,” a passage that 
ought to be written in letters of gold and kept in front of 
all who deal in texts : 

The editions of Chaucer now current [says he] are constructed 
with a view of piecing together from this MS. and that, even 
(where the MSS. will not help) from this — text and that 
‘‘ critical” text, things that shall comply with the notions as to Middle 
English grammar, prosody, and pronunciation, which have been ex- 
cogitated by guesswork, or, if that seem too uncivil, by inferential 
hypothesis, during the last half century or more. Now in reference 
to these “critical” texts there is always an irrefutable logical aporia 
lying in wait. Any single MS., however bad, may be a copy at 

rst or second-hand, careful or careless, of the original: A blending 
of two or three or more is less and less likely to represent any actual 
original at all. 


WARWICK SCHOOL 


History of Warwick School, with notices of the Collegiate Church, 
Gilds, and Borough of Warwick. By A, F, Leacn, M.A, 
(Constable, 10s, net.) 


Mr. LEACH’s reputation as a sound and scholarly writer 
on educational foundations is well established, and it will 
be further enhanced by this timely volume. Much atten- 
tion will shortly be directed to the ancient and picturesque 
borough of Warwick, by the pageant of historical incidents 
about to be held in the singularly apt setting of the 
castle grounds. Such a book as this will prove a treasury 
of accurate information to those who may desire to 
possess a genuine memorial of most of the events which 
will be then portrayed; for the story of Warwick 
School goes back to very early days, and is so closely 
interwoven with the town in all its aspects that 


Mr. Leach’s book yields much as to the castle, the 
great earldom, the borough, and the collegiate church. 
The more recent history of Warwick school has been 
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so comparatively uneventful that few, save those of the 
county or district, would call it to mind when thinking of 
the first score or two of old-established schools of this 
country. And yet various almost forgotten circumstances 
gave it no small share of fame and importance for several 
centuries of its earlier life. As Mr. Leach says: 


Warwick School up to the middle of the eighteenth century occu- 
pied the place which Rugby has occupied since, and if it had been 
developed by a governing body of trustees with a single eye to its 
development, and not with an eye to their own interests or supposed 
interests, it might well have continued to occupy the position which 
Rugby has now taken, and the town of Warwick, with far greater 
advantages to start with, could have thriven as the towns of Rugby 
and Bedford have thriven on the progress of the school. 


The King’s Grammar School of Warwick is one of the 
very few “— schools that can boast of a pre-Norman 
antiquity. There are three, and probably only three, of 
oo age, namely, the schools of St. Paul’s, London, 

t. Peter’s, York, and the King’s School, Canterbury; 
and yet in none of these can the link of the past with the 

resent, in continuous connection, be satisfactorily estab- 
ished in the same clear way as is the case with Warwick. 
Every one who has had occasion to study the ancient 
history of Warwick, and certainly every Warwickshire 
man with the least claim to be considered an antiquary, 
must, we should think, have studied the ancient register 
or chartulary of the Collegiate Church of the county town, 
which is preserved at the Public Record Office. This 
authoritative transcript of ancient charters, from which 
Dugdale cites largely both in the “ History of Warwick- 
shire,” and in the ‘ Monasticon,”’ is in excellent condition 
and c onsists of two hundred and thirty-two folios. Among 
the earliest of these charters is one of ‘‘ Henry, King of 
the English’? (Henry I.), addressed to the Bishops of 
Worcester and Chester and to Earl Roger and all the 
barons of Warwickshire, commanding that the Church of 
All Saints, Warwick, should continue to hold the customs 
and the schoo] of the town, as they used to have them in 
the times of Edward the Confessor, of William the 
Conqueror and of William Rufus. This particular document 
has not lain dormant in an ancient chartulary, but was 
set forth at length in the third volume of the “‘ Monasticon” 
so long ago as 1673. Mr. Leach has not, therefore, in 
any true sense of the word, discovered the antiquity of 
the school ; but, although it has been in print for far more 
than two centuries in a work constantly handled by every 
ecclesiological or historical student, marvellous to relate, 
Dr. Way, the present headmaster of Rossal, who was 
headmaster of Warwick from 1885 to 1896, was actually 
unaware of the antiquity of the school of which he was 
chief, and applied to Mr. Leach in 1895 for information. 
Mr. Leach himself did not know this Dugdale-given fact 
until asked the question by Dr. Way, and seems to have 
been astonished when this charter statement “leaped to 
sight ” in the columns of the old historian. 

There is good reason, however, to be thankful that 
Dr. Way aroused Mr. Leach’s interest in the history of the 
school both ancient and modern, for the result has been 
the production of a very interesting volume, which no 
one who is in any way concerned with Warwick can 
afford to neglect. The origin of Warwick, and the union 
of the old collegiate castle church of All Saints with the 
later collegiate foundation of St. Mary’s, and the dissolu- 
tion and refoundation of the ancient school are fully 
discussed and illustrated by a variety of documents that 
have hitherto been unknown or but sparsely cited. The 
nineteenth-century story of the school is enlivened by a 
most piquant and vivid narrative, contributed by the Rev. 
James Baly, Archdeacon of Calcutta, who became a pupil 
at Warwick in 1832 when of the age of eight; it is 
reprinted from recent issues of the Portcullis, the school 
paper. The large churchyard of St. Mary’s was the only 
available space for sports, for the school playground had 
been for many years confiscated to serve as the head- 
master’s kitchen-garden. A vivid account is given of the 
steeplechases over the tombs and graves, and of the 





felling of the sexton with the upturned bones. The 
following brief paragraph from these reminiscences is of 
interest during the present educational storm, as showing 
how scanty was the theological school training of the time 
of the great Reform Bill, and yet it sufficed to produce a 
learned Archdeacon : 


Our religious instruction in school began and ended with writing 
out and learning on Saturday the following Sunday’s Collect. 


The preface concludes with a remarkable acknowledg- 
ment. Mr. Leach states that all those interested in his 
book owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Gore, who, when 
Bishop of Worcester, allowed him “‘ the use at home of the 
Episcopal Registers.” Against such action on the part of 
Dr. Gore every antiquary and historical student in the 
land ought to utter a protest. The early diocesan 
registers of English sees are of absolutely priceless value, 
and under no pretext whatsoever ought they to be allowed 
to pass into the private home of even the most distin- 
guished scholar. An interesting point arises in connection 
with this disclosure: is not the diocesan Registrar the true 
custodian of these records, and was his consent obtained ? 


J. CHARLES Cox, 


MENTEM MORTALIA TANGUNT 


Religio Medici and Urn-Burial. 
(Methuen, 6d. net.) 

Religio Medici and Other Essays. 
With an Introduction by Cuarces WuiBLey. 
2s. 6d, net.) 


It would be a very interesting task, if time and space per- 
mitted, to compare the religion of Sir Thomas Browne as 
it is here set down with the beliefs entertained by men of 
corresponding station in our own day. We look over the 
familiar pages in these editions and see the magical 
phrases once more that have lingered in our memory since 
we began to read, and the spirit of him who wrote them 
seems to be the direct antithesis of that which modern 
science has brought forth. The very phrases we refer to 
could only come to one whose imaginative vision was even 
stronger than that of his actual eyes, and who lived in a 
world of shadow and dream where the unseen was popu- 
lated not only with the common objects of the supersti- 
tion of the time but with the stately figures of those who 
had been created by the poets of old and who are thus 
floated down the ages. There is at once a fulness anda 
majesty about Browne unequalled elsewhere in English 
literature. The very first phrase in the Epistle Dedicatory 
to the Urn-Burial seems to spread out before us all the 
obsequies of the past : 


By Sir Tuomas Browne, 


By Sir Tuomas Browne. 
(Blackie, 


When the funeral pyre was out, and the last valediction over, men 
took a lasting adieu of their interred friends, little expecting the 
curiosity of future ages should comment upon their ashes, and having 
no old experience of the duration of their relics, heid no opinion of 
such after-considerations. 


And, as we turn the leaf, we come upon those massive 
phrases that have delighted generations of thinking men. 


What song the Syrens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when 
he hid himself among women, though puzzling questions, are not 
beyond all conjecture. 


The mere words “ the famous nations of the dead ” seem 
to spread the past before us like some vast ocean over 
which the curtain of night falls with the solemn words: 


But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals 
with the memory of men without distinction to merit of perpetuity. 


Browne’s eyes, says Mr. Waller in his scholarly introduc- 
tion to Messrs. Methuen’s edition : 
were open to everything in the world of nature around him ; he knew 


the birds, the beasts, and the flowers of his native county; he could 
correspond with learned men on matters of common interest. 
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He was a man ‘of ‘science; and the question is what 
attitude he would have assumed if ‘his curious ‘and 
searching mind had been brought face to face with modern 
discovery, if he had heard, for instance, the greatest of our 
modern students proclaiming that everything bears 
witness to the fact that the end of life is annihilation, and 
our only course is to submit to it as inevitable. Such a 
sentence-as the following is the exact ccntrary of whatva 
modern man of Browne’s learning would have written : 


Adversity stretcheth our days, misery makes Alemena's nights, and 
time hath no wings unto it. But the most tedious being is that which 
can unwish itself, content to be nothing, or never to have been ; which 
was beyond the mal-content of Job, who cursed not the day of his life, 
but his nativity ; content to have so far been, as to have a title to 
future being ; although he had lived here but in an hidden state of life, 
and as it were an abortion. 


The consequence of it all is that, as Mr. Whibley points 
out in his adequate and graceful preface to Messrs. 
Blackie’s edition, we read Browne not for his ideas but 
for his literary merits. Mr. Whibley says what he has to 
say so well that we can scarcely do better than quote his 
summing up: 


For Sir Thomas Browne was a musician, who played upon the 
instrument of speech with the skill of a conscious artist. And his 
daring was equal to his skill. He had no fear of new forms or fresh 
words. By using Latin derivatives he doubled the resources of our 
tongue, and cunningly heightened its contrasts. Thus he could 
always oppose a homely image to one more pompous, and, by the 
interchange of Latin and Saxon, he could obtain effects unknown 
before. Thus no literary or rhetorical artifice was beyond his reach. 
And much as we admire his quiet irony, bis gift of epigram, and his 
ingenious intelligence, it is the genius of the poet, a noble use of 
words, a vivid sense of metaphor, an exquisite harmony of phrase and 
cadence which have given his book a gracious immortality. 


The subject of this panegyric would probably not have 
felt any particular pleasure in the terms in which ‘he is 
here praised. There can be little or:no doubt but that 
his most imaginative phrases represented something real 
to him, and that the world of spirit existed in his mind as 
much as the physical earth. e gave far more proof of 
superstition than is to be found in his writing, and so 
perhaps “‘ Rel gio Medici’ and the ‘ Urn-Burial ’’ are beth 
valuable now as documents attesting to the state of 
thought and progress at the time in which they were 
written. 


THE CREED AND ETHICS OF MATERIALISM 


Ethics and Moral Science. By L. Livy-Brunz, Chargé de 
Cours a l'Université de Paris, Professeur a 1’Ecole libre 
des Sciences politiques. Translated by Exizanern Ler. 
(Constable, 6s. net.) 

World's Desires, or the Results of Monism, An 
elementary treatise on a realistic religion and philosophy 
of human life. By E, A, Asucrorr. (Kegan Paul, 
10s, 6d. net.) 


Tie 


It may be admitted that the inductive method should be 
applied in sociological research, as it has been in the case 
of the physical sciences. But the question raised by 
M. Lévy-Bruhl’s book is whether, or how far, such a 
science can become fruitful in the ethical field. ‘M. Lévy- 
Bruhl seems only imperfectly to realise the nature of the 
difficulty. He assigns it principally to the dead weight 
of opinion fixed by custem, which, no doubt, is very 
strong; but the real crux consists in the translation of 
‘What is” into “What ought to be,” in bringing. the 
products of scientific ethics under the egis of the internal 
authority of conscience. Not that he is altogether 
unaware of the difficulty, for he returns to it more than 
once, thus showing that he has an uneasy feeling about 
it and is, perhaps, himself not entirely satisfied with his 
own attempt to meet it. In fact he never meets it 
at all, 

He acknowledges the correctness of Kant’s analysis of 
the sense of obligation, while very rightly insisting that 





conscience ‘must ‘no longer be uncritically taken’as an 
ultimate fact of consciousness, but must itself be analysed 
by the comparative and historical method. Yet, in’spite 
of its composite and variable character in races and 
individuals, there are certain constant features, more 
especially the sense of obligation, the abstract sense of 
right and wrOne, of which, as a universal elementin 
Mind, M. Lévy-Bruhl does not adequately realise the 
significance. And the admitted fact of ‘variation, both 
statical and dynamical, does not help us‘to realise,’as the 
writer seems to think, how the passage is to be effected 
between the recognition of the wisdom of an external rule 
proposed by scientific ethics and the feeling of: its’ obliga- 
tion. The problem is metaphysical, and it is because the 
author thinks’ Metaphysics out of date that “he is’ unable 
to-appreciate its force. It is, in fact, one aspect of that 
larger problem which concerns the relations ‘between 
thought and object, mind and matter. Metaphysics, in 
its essence, and apart from errors and contradictions, to 
which inductive science has also been subject, does ‘not 
deal with shadows, but with real and vital questions that 
lie at the root of human consciousness, and upon which the 
whole theory of knowledge, and therefore of morals, ulti- 
mately depends. 

There is no necessary opposition between Metaphysics 
and the inductive method, Bat the two act and react on 
each other with the result that they are being drawn 
closer, on the one hand, by the reduction of the a priori 
element in Metaphysics and of its absolutism to relativity, 
its theoretical speculations to the position of scientific 
hypotheses; and, on the other hand, by the gradual 
realising of the limitations of the scientific method so that 
hypotheses, valuable and necessary up to a certain point, 
may no longer be used as universal categories. 

It is, then, an error to imagine that'Metaphysics can be 
overthrown by the scientific method, which,’so far from 
destroying its categories, reforms them by widening their 
application, as in the well-known example of Final Causes : 
it destroys their old form, only that, like the Phoenix, their 
undying principle may spring rejuvenated from its ashes. 
Comte disparaged Metaphysics, as does M. Lévy-Bruhl, 
but, as this writer complains, he then proceeded ' to make 
his own philosophy of history with the increasing welfare 
of Humanity as its final cause. One of the chief results 
of the inductive method will be to provide a broader basis 
for Metaphysics. In the nature of things Positivism must 
swing back to Idealism. 

The historical process, in fact, is exactly that described 
in the abstract by Hegel—the Subject differentiating 
itself from the Object, and, in realising the nature of the 
Object, realising itself, returning tnto itself enriched and 
renewed. 

For the ultimate strength of the idealistic position is 
not absolutism as against relativism, or indeed its case 
would be parlous, but the fact that Mind cannot go out- 
side itself or its own categories, but must refer everything 
to itself and interpret nature in terms of itself. It is the 
failure to realise this inevitable truth which vitiates the 
argument of this treatise throughout. Many instances 
might be adduced, but it is enough to state the criticism 
generally and leave the reader to apply it. 

At the same time, M. Lévy-Bruhlis naturally an idealist, 
as all men are at bottom, though it be unconsciously or 
inconsistently. For, though he criticises the existing 
moral ideals, yet he has ideals of ‘his own, thereby recog- 
nising their necessity as regulative of progress. Devotion 
to the cause of Humanity and to-scientific sincerity are 
noble ideals, of which the first is already familiar to‘a 
Christian Idealist, and the second differs from religious 
moral ideals only in appealing to a much smaller number 
and therefore being less operative in promoting ‘general 
moral progress, while the idea of Progress itself constitutes 
an ideal. 

‘M. Lévy-Bruhl is right ‘when -he contends that some 
reform is needed in existing moral systems and in his 
recognition that such reform can only come by the gradual 
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modification.of what he calls the “ethical reality.” And 
the means he. proposes to that end—of establishing a true 
.science.of morals—may certainly promote such reform, .at 
least by helping to abolish some hypocritical conventions 
of Society. _Butsuch reform could only be negative: it 
could not, as already pointed out, establish any positive 
rules of conduct. 

Mr. Ashcroft’s book falls under .the same general criti- 
¢ism. His .object .is more ambitious—to found all the 
-highest .ideals .of religion and ethics upon Haeckel’s 
monistic materialism, to positivise, ¢g., the ideas -of 
‘God’ and of ‘‘self-sacrifice”’ by divestimg them of all 
non-phenomenal implications, while retaining them as 
ideals regulative of future progress. The book, though 
containing some, practical wisdem, at times ably expressed, 
at.others much. too verbose, lacks. proportion, system and 
thoroughness.of treatment. It opens with an enthusiastic 
description. of the.nature,.and future effects on civilisation, 
of.this new. religion. The proper position of this section is 
at the end.of the book, where, in fact, we are treated to 
another long chapter of the same kind. _Parts IT. and ITI. 
-might well have been omitted as far as the main purpose 
of the book .is concerned, since they deal almost entirely 
with such matters as are to be found in handbooks of 
Natural Science. The author could then have devoted 
more space to the chapters on Psychology, a subject which 
receives very meagre treatment, andalso to that on Ethics, 
which is good as.far as it goes, and.is.on much the same 
lines as M. Lévy-Bruhl’s work, except in its higher 
** idealism.”’ 

Like .the latter, the author frequently girds at. Meta- 
physics, but he betrays an ignorance of the subject that 
the other took care not toshow. That this. charge is not 
untrue any one will admit who, being acquainted with. the 
doctrines .of Kant, reads the extraordinary summary of 
them with which Mr. Ashcroft presents us on p. 41 of .his 
book. He will. be particularly interested to learn that Kant 
“ successfully reasoned away the hitherto unassailable 
necessity. of the relation of cause to effect.” 

Such crude attempts at philosophising as these. can have 
only an academic interest to those who recognise that the 
region of ideals is. necessarily metaphysical. There can 
be no common measure between Absolute Goodness, 
Wisdom, and Self-Sacrifice, on the one hand, and 
nerve-centres on the other. Therefore, to say, as does 
Mr. Ashcroft, that the latter ‘“‘ produce’’ the former has 
no meaning, though it is open to science to attempt .to 
trace.those conditions of the brain which are the invariable 
concomitants of these or other ideas. 

If this is “dualism,” it is due not to “ metaphysical 
subtleties,” but to.the nature of things, which cannot be 
arbitrarily reduced to unity by a so-called monism whose 
claim to be such is founded upon the confusion of ideas.so 
disparate as thought and extended matter. The only real 
monism is idealistic, for it recognises that nothing can be 
known except in terms of thought, which finds its neces- 
sity, which.has its beginning and its goal in the Ego. Let 
Empiricism.deal with phenomena: Idealism has no quarrel 
-with itexcept when it attempts to expl.in Mind by physical 
categories. 


RAWNSLEY, WITHOUT SONNETS 
Months at the Lakes. By Rev. H. D. Rawnstry. (MacLehose, 
5s. net.) 


Tue average clerical writer seems to have but little 
respect for the decencies of English composition. The 
practice obtained in the preparation of the weekly sermon 
might be expected to strengthen the parson’s hold on the 
language, but, in reality, it appears, rather, to have a 
relaxing effect than otherwise, and the glib preacher soon 
loses his grip of the pen. Maybe, this is only natural, 
Oratory and writing, though nearly related, are not twin 
accomplishments. The sounding, but -ill-constructed, 





eriods, which, when delivered from the pulpit, serve to 
impress an uncritical .congregation,\will\seldom bear the 
light of common day when exposed to the critical eye in 
the nakedness :of print. h GanoniRawnsley is by 
no means an unpractised writer, his work bears this test 
little better:than!thatof bis brother:elerics. The baneful 
shadow of the pulpitvies:darkon this book, too much of 
which is written in what we may term parish-magazine 
English. The Vicar of Crosthwaite has always been so 
keenly on the alert to take every journalistic advantage of 
his fortunate charge ‘that he ‘has gained some reputation 
as Chronicler-in-Chiéf of the'Lake-Country, or what he, 
with the unfailing instinct of his-kind,.prefers to call 
“ Lake-Land ” ;,and, certainly, it ismot.through any lack 
of knowledge .or \enthusiasm that -these papers are 
ineffective. 

Ganon Rawasley=is an amiable observer of men and 
manners; he has an eye for natural beauty, and an 
ear for every echo of folk-tale or tradition that lingers 
in the dales; but he seems, to be almost incapable of 
expressing himself in, precise and.straightforward English. 
More espectally ‘in the eaflier pages of this volume, 
verbose, invertebrate, under-punctuated sentences waylay 
and bewilder the reader. When we stumbled on the 


‘phrase “‘ par excellence’’ in the first chapter (later, we 


noted that Canon ‘Rawnsley rarely manages to struggle 
through a’month without dragging this undesirable alien 
with him) we knew that we were destined to trudge over 
mrany tedious acres of journalese; but we were scarcely 
prepared for the sloughs of slovenly and even ungramma- 
tical prose which we were to encounter in our course. 
The first few lapses from grammatical rectitude we were 
inclined to set down to carelessness in proof-reading ; but, 
although there are-many obvious misprints in the volume, 
we do not think that the printer can be held entirély 


-accounatable for all .the violence done to the ‘King’s 


English. We ‘might ‘quote many ‘long and involved 
sentences as examples of slack writing, but a short.and 
unelaborately bad passage will serve just as well for.an 
instance of reprehensible earelessness. *‘ Purple and gold 
then may be truly called the favourite colour of March. 
The east-wind “seems ‘to ‘be undecided which is best.” 
(The italics are ours.) The almost invariable absence 
of hyp ens from compound words does not tend to 
lessen the confusion oi the reader. Such slips as ‘‘ none 
answer’’ are of frequent occurrence. On page 58 
‘Sumer is icumen in” is misquoted. A protest against 
the excessive and injudicious use of the awkward, im- 

rsonal ‘‘one’’ has already appeared in the ACADEMY. 

ost of the writing in this book is cumbered and clogged 
by this, the most unwieldy of pronouns. Canon Rawasley 
has.a keen eye and a noble enthusiasm for coloureffects ; 
but,after all, paint is te proper medium for the expression 
of the sense-of colour. Verbal rhapsodies incolour-names 
(which in English are curiously indefinite) convey very 
little to the reader ; and, althoagh we are in fullest sym- 
pathy with the author’s sometimes too floridly expressed 
appreciation of lake scen:ry and the reading of his ‘de- 
scription of ‘‘ A Sunrise from Helvellyn” gave us mueh 
pleasure, we feel that he is happier in his*relation of the 
manners and customs of the dalesmen. ‘‘A-Lake-Country 
Sheep-Clipping ’’ is a capital sketch ; and his accoants of 
Ram-Fairs, Hinds’ Hirings, Wrestling Matches, Pace- 
Egging, and Rush-bearing are curious and valuable 
chronicles. 

One other occasion for gratitude we:must not omit to 
record. ‘Knowing Canon Rawnsley’s ‘reputation as the 
most redoubtable of living sooneteers, we turned each 

ge of this book with a timid apprehension of ‘the 
inevitable sonnet” that we felt sure was awaiting us/on 
the‘other side; but, incredible to relate, we ‘reached ‘the 
last paragraph without finding a single exercise in this 
form of versification. 


SS 
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THE FLIGHT OF YOUTH 


THE little hours went quickly by; 
It seems not yet an hour ago 

Since dawn was budding in the sky, 
And now the Sun is low. 


We did not pause at noon to say, 
* Already, half the day is done.” 
We passed the golden time in play 
And did not mark the Sun. 


Alas! that night-fall comes so soon 
For us who revelled in the light. 
Pray God, there be a fair full moon, 
And stars be bright, 
FREDERICK BROUGH. 








THE MARCIANA LIBRARY AT 
VENICE 


A LITTLE more than a year has gone by since a great 
ceremony was held in Venice at the re-opening of the 
Library of St. Mark’s after the removal from the Ducal 
Palace to the new site appointed for it in the Palazzo 
della Zecca, or of the Mint. The date of this ceremony 
was April 27, a day especially chosen as being the sixth 
centenary of the birth of Petrarch, the poet and man of 
letters who originated in Venice the idea of a public 
library and bequeathed his books with this intent to the 
** Evangelist St. Mark,” whom he named his heir. His 
desire was that these books: 


should neither be sold nor dispersed, but preserved in memory of 
Messer Francesco for the perpetual comfort of the clever and noble 
men of the city. From time to time [he continues] other volumes 
will doubtless be added to these first ones, either by the glorious city 
herself, or by the noble sons of this country, or maybe even by some 
foreigners, emulous of this my example, so that a great and famous 
library may arise to equal those of the past, which will prove the 
glory of Venice, while Messer Francesco, seated at his Lord’s feet, 
will rejoice at having been in some way the author of so much good. 


The scheme of the poet that his books should form the 
nucleus of a library never came about, and no certainty 
exists as to their fate. It has even been said that they 
never actually reached Venice, but whether that is so or 
not it is certain that they were all lost or dispersed, while 
the legend that a few miserable manuscripts found in St. 
Mark’s Church in 1635 were remnants of Petrarch’s legacy 
is now looked upon as an absolute myth. The idea, how- 
ever, of ‘‘a great and famous library”’ for Venice was not 
allowed to perish. The Republic of St. Mark recognised 
that such an institution was befitting in her midst, and 
her patricians were equally alive to its advantages. The 
first important gift to the Library was made in 1469, when 
Bessarion, Cardinal of Trebizond offered his collection of 
Greek and Latin manuscripts to the “ Serenissima,’’ re- 
questing, as Petrarch had done before him, that they 
might be housed in St. Mark’s, where scholars and men of 
letters could have easy access to them. The offer was 
eagerly and gratefully accepted, and nine hundred 
volumes of priceless value were despatched in forty-eight 
cases from Rome, and were lodged—not as the donor had 
desired, in the church—but in the Ducal Palace. Here 
they remained for close upon a century, when they were 
transferred to the church, and measures were set on foot 
to provide a-place where they could at once be properly 
housed and conveniently used. Such a building was de- 
signed by Jacopo Tatti, known as Sansovino, and bears to 
this day the designation of the ‘‘ Old Library” (Libreria 
Vecchia). Sansovino himself only carried out the work 
as far as the sixteenth arch from the Campanile corner, 
the rest being completed after his death by Scamozzi. 
The work is looked upon as being Sansovino’s masterpiece 
and the finest building erected in Venice in the sixteenth 





century. Palladio declared it to be “the richest and 
most ornate edifice that has perhaps been erected since the 
days of old,” while Aretino pronounced it “superior to 
the works of the ancients.” 

The Venetian patricians were noble contributors to the 
rising Library, and donations from the families of Grimani, 
Contarini, Recanati, Farsetti, Nani, and Molin swelled the 
numbers of books and codices which eventually made the 
Marciana one of the richest and most important libraries 
in Italy. Nor did the nobles confine their interest to gifts. 
There were in their ranks men who, like Pietro Bembo 
and Marco Foscarini, devoted their talents and learning 
to the Library and added to their other duties that of 
acting as librarians to the Marciana,s Even the age of 
decadence had less evil effect on the Library than on other 
institutions in Venice; while during the tempest-tost 
period of the French Revolution treasures such as the 
Grimani Breviary, the Diaries of Sanudo, and many a 
collection removed from old monasteries found a haven 
and a home on the shelves of St. Mark’s Library. 

The sense of rest and quiet essential for the well-being 
of study was not, however, maintained within these walls, 
for in 1807 Napoleon the Great desired the removal of the 
Library, so as to throw the building designed by Sansovino 
into that already used for the Royal Palace. Such a 
measure was stoutly contested by Jacopo Morelli, the 
Head Librarian, who pleaded with tears against a scheme 
so injurious to his ‘‘ Lady Love” (Morosa), as he termed 
the Marciana, and whose plea was warmly supported 
by Canova. Their representations could only obtain the 
deferment of the evil day, and in 1812 Napoleon’s orders 
were carried out, books, manuscripts and the art treasures 
belonging to the Marciana being transferred to the Ducal 
Palace. 

A more hopelessly inappropriate place for a library 
could not possibly have been chosen. The gorgeous, 
sumptuous halls, where the Doges had sate in state to 
discuss with their Councils matters relating to the affairs 
of the Republic either by land or sea, had none of the 
conditions needed whether for safeguarding the books or 
for studying them once they were inside those stately, 
decorated walls. Space, it is true, was there in abundance, 
but none of it was at the disposal of the Library, and an 
arduous task fell to the librarians and their staffs to 
house the books and to erect the cupboards and book- 
cases in which to stow the treasures committed to 
their charge. The way in which the volumes were 
scattered here and there was as far removed from order 
and practical working as could be; but there was no 
help for it, and tomes, documents and pamphlets had to 
be relegated to unused corners of the Hall of the Great 
Council and the Hall of Scrutiny, too fortunate if such 
corners happened to be under a dry piece of roof or 
sufficiently remote from any alarm of fire. For ninety- 
two years the Marciana remained in these uncomfortable, 
ill-adapted quarters, an unwelcome guest, but with no 
other habitation open to receive it, and no apparent sign 
of one being prepared. In the meanwhile gifts and 
legacies kept on annually increasing the value and size 
of the Library, and increasing, too, the difficulties of 
its accommodation. The books stood two and even 
three deep on the shelves; and it can hardly be said 
whether the student who asked for an out-of-the-way, 
unknown work, or the official who was expected to find it, 
were the more to be pitied. 

On the night of December 21, 1821, a fire broke out in 
the Ducal Palace, and the Austrian Governor decided that 
the offices then situated in the old home of the Doges 
should be removed to safer quarters. The Library, how- 
ever, with its Archeological Museum and two other 
literary institutions, was to stay there still, and though 
much discussion was indulged in as to moving it nothing 
was done. Time, however, was to set this long-standing 
abuse right. The condition of the walls of the Ducal 


Palace, the rents and fissures that began to appear, 
telling their tale of neglect and misuse, warned those in 
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authority that the heavy burden of an ever-increasing 
library was no fit lodger for an old and monumental build- 
ing. Were it to stay there, it could only be at a very 
serious risk. In 1900 a decree was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, and a grant set apart from the public funds to 
prepare for the reception of the Marciana the palace used 
in the days of the Republic as the Mint. These works, 
however, were only started two years later; and maybe 
even then no active measures would have been taken had 
not the fall of the Campanile on July 14, 1902, warned the 
inhabitants of Venice to see to the safety of every build- 
ing great or small, public or private, throughout the city. 
Fears were entertained as to the condition of the Palazzo 
della Zecca, and, in spite of the reassuring report of the 
architect, another two years went by ere the building was 
declared ready to receive the Library. The move was 
accomplished in the autumn of 1904; the books crossing 
for the second time the road they had travelled nearly a 
century previously over the Piazzetta, and taking up 
their abode at the side of the very place where they had 
originally been located. 

he cegedit of having obtained the removal of the Library 
to suitable quarters belongs almost entirely to Dottore 
Salomone Morpurgo, at that time Head-librarian of the 
Marciana. He allowed no obstacles to daunt him, and 
the resolution and perseverance with which he adhered to 
his purpose and carried it through in the teeth of untold 
opposition deserve the admiration and gratitude of every 
student and bibliophile. He has accomplished a good 
work for Venice and the Marciana, and the memory of 
what he has done will live in the ages. He was well and 
loyally served in his work by his under-librarians : Dottori 
Arnaldo Segarazzi, Enrico Meucci, Gino Levi and 
Giulio Coggiola, the two latter especially showing their 
devotion to a good cause with all the zeal and energy of 
intelligent, honourable men. Dr. Morpurgo has, it is true, 
left Venice, but his place is admirably filled by Cavaliere 
Carlo Frati, in whose hands the well-being and able 
administration of the Marciana are assured. 

The plan of the Library in its new quarters at the Zecca 
is carried out on simple and thoroughly practical lines. 
On the ground floor are the reading-rooms, a special 
feature of the public reading-room (known as the Sala 
Petrarca) being that it is formed of a covered-in court- 
yard with a sky-light above and admirably arranged for 
the comfort and convenience of readers and students. 
Here, too, are the rooms for the catalogues, works of refer- 
ence and the most recent publications, together with the 
offices for the lending of books, their distribution, etc. 
On the first floor are the II,000 manuscripts which form 
the special glory and value of the Library, the chief 
collections either given or bequeathed to it, while on the 
upper floors are ranged the rest of the volumes, leaving, it 
must be owned, but a limited space for such works as are 
sure to demand admittance some day to the Marciana. 

The anniversary of the removal of the Marciana has 
been celebrated by the publication of a beautiful work, 
entitled ‘‘ La Biblioteca Marciana nella sua nuova sede,’’ 
in which its vicissitudes are related in a most full and 
interesting manner. The account of how the librarians, 
especially the Abate Morelli, toiled and plotted and 
pleaded, first to keep the Library out of the Ducal Palace, 
and then to remove it from so ill-adapted a locality, 
reads like the pages of some all-absorbing biography. 
The book contains numerous plans of the Library in its 
past and present dwelling-places, and gives examples of 
several choice reproductions from Codices in the Marciana, 
among them being a very beautiful coloured illustration 
from the Grimani Breviary, as well as some “ ex-libris” of 
the old patrician families. The work has been a labour 
of love on the part of Dr. Giulio Coggiola, and proves 
in a most convincing way that the devotion which 
was so marked a feature in the Librarians of the 
Marciana in bygone times is as active and keen and 


efficient to-day. PR ay ee 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


SNOBBERY IN ART AND LITERATURE 


THE snob in Art is always with us. His petty cry of Art 
for Art’s sake is but the latest expression of the base-born 
craving after professional gentility. He oscillates between 
the fashion-plate and the footlight versions of life, between 
the conventional and the bizarre. He naturally loathes 
the mechanical arts, oblivious of the fact that his so-called 
fine arts are but the off-spring, often degenerate, of those 
unparalleled times in which the craftsman and the artist 
were still undistinguishable. That was the golden 
before pictures had become detachable from their panels, 
and a Madonna with Child could be crucified on the walls 
of the dining-room of a South African plutocrat. The 
statue, too, was still part of some big scheme of organic 
decoration, or at most the central figure of the temple or 
tomb, whose glory, while it filled the shrine or illumined 
the sarcophagus, never blinded the eye to the fact that it 
was intended not to conceal but to transfigure the work of 
the craftsman. It was the trophy planted on the site of 
yet another triumph of man over the stubborn obstinacy 
of brass and stone, not a forlorn mass of metal or block of 
marble, looking for all the world like a stranded relic of 
the plutonic or glacial period, that humanity has cari- 
catured into a likeness of itself. As for the statues of 
the past, which find a last refuge in some friendless 
museum, they recall certain rare exotics unkindly taken 
from their tropical surroundings to swell the crowded 
orchid house of some insatiable collector, The best 
arranged of our museums are but almshouses for decayed 
statuary. The worst, and they are far the more common, 
are mere spitals, casual wards in which the Olympians 
in exile sit higgledy-piggledy like slaves in a hold; or they 
dream, as it were, of the lordly temples from which they 
were torn, or gaze upon the remains of their dismembered 
brethren, whose scattered and mutilated limbs, ticketed 
and catalogued, recall all the horrors and hideousness of 
the anatomical peep-show. As for the statues of to-day, 
who can fathom their unutterable melancholy and sorrow- 
fulamazement? Born as it were out of due time and 
brutally pilloried among hustling crowds who have well- 
nigh lost every sense of beauty or harmony, amid jerry- 
built streets, in the midst of a pandemonium of rattling 
omnibuses and screeching motor-cars, they look down in 
their pseudo-classic garb like some bedraggled and belated 
masqueraders in the murky dawn of the twentieth century, 
surprised like some Rip van Winkle to find themselves 
awakening ages after the period of their proper floruit. 
But the vast majority are not even pathetic—they are 
merely incongruous. Perched on the pillars like St. Simon 
and exposed to a perpetual downfall of rain and soot, 
they have all the unhappy look of a man who has left his 
umbrella at home for ever, when they are not placed, like 
the Albert Memorial, beneath a sort of tawdry awning 
under which they are obviously catching an interminable 
succession of colds. The desolation of the daughter of 
Zion in a garden of cucumbers is nothing to their 
desolation. And it has all come to pass because we 
have cut Phidias into two, or possibly three parts, 
and we call one of them a stonemason and another 
an architect, and a third Herr Doctor von Bildhauer, 
or Professor Chiselhurst. ‘‘Nothing but specialists 
in Art” must be the bane of Art as much as 
‘Nothing but specialists in Science ” is the bane of Science. 
When shall we recover the sense of the onene ; of things, 
with its corollary that there is nothing common or unclean, 
but only higher and lower? When thit millennium 
arrives it will not be the snob who cuts himself off from 
the community, but the community whi-h will cut itself 
off from the snob. 

The literary snob, if less exclusive than his artistic 
double, is so because he dates from further back and with 
time has learnt experience. He came into existence when 
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painting was, fortunately, not sufficiently advanced to rank 
by itselfiasia fime art, and seulptare*wasiat most‘thinking 
of a judicial separation from architecture. At all events, 
the: divorce ‘had’ not; yet been,promounced. Alexandria 
was his cradle, and his immediate progenitors doubtless 
did .good work in separating the Mavis Clares ofthe day 
from the sempiternal George Merediths. The besetting 
sin of the critic is his: imordinate desire to pigeon-hole 
everything. Consequently, »while he is admirable ‘in 
classifymg the small iry.of literature, when -he comes 
across-a mastodon he is only able to pigeon-hole it by 
mere legerdemain. The first literary conjuter of thiskind 
was the'first literarysnob. Thanks to his:mastery of the 
graceful and elegant, he’ pretended to.be able to analyse 
the elemental and ‘dynamic. A.man may try to explain 
Plato for the drawing-room ; bis explanation “may «be 
admirably suited to the drawiag+room. type of intellect, 
but it is not. Plato. The most:successful..drawing-room 
critic is the one who looks for guatorze heures a midt,and 
suceeeds in persuading his audience that he has found it ; 
that is to say, he leaves out the essential and’ manages’ to 
read in something alien of his own. He not only shifts 
the meridian, but manages subtly to change .the values 
by substituting fancy for fact.and virtuosity for imagina- 
tion. So fully does he believe that he has'mastered his 
trade that he imagines himself capable of providing 
recipes for the successful reproduction of every type of 
literature. 

The fruits of such a conviction are to be seen in 
the lifeless products of those cold-blooded worshippers 
of the Muse, Callimachus, Apollonius Rhodius and that 
appalling aftermath of poetasters.and criticasters that 
the Alexandrian culture, when transplanted to .Rome, 
produced in the days of Pliny and Juvenal. The results 
on literature will always be the same, as long as critics 
with the soul of a Lindley ‘Murray pretend to give 
formule for the production of Hamlets and Othellos. 
These pseudo-Alexandrians and their Roman imitators 
would have been invaluable if, instead of laying down the 
laws for the manufacture of epics, they had anticipated 
several centuries, and started a school for journalists. 
Their catechism of what to do and, more especially, of 
what not to do is a perfect mine of literary etiquette. 
Their antique chestnuts remind me not a little of a 
certain volume:on Deportment, entitled “ Don’t,” which 
had a great vogue about twenty years ago among the 
lower middle classes, and contained such directions.as: 
** Don’t pick your teeth with a fork.” 

So much for the first race of literary snobs, sorry carica- 
tures of Aristarchus and Quintilian. Thesecond dates from 
the rise of Vaugelas and Boileau. They rediscovered and 
put once more into circulation the majority of the eternal 
truisms of their predecessors. They issued regulations for 
the dress of the Muses as if they were a town council laying 
down rules for bathing costumes ; so many inches of lace 
and frillsaccording to the ‘‘ nobility’”’ of the topic, and the 
periwig always de rigueur. They made a drastic reduction 
in the list of canonical writers, cut down ruthlessly the 
number of eligible subjects and issued a general proscrip- 
tion of words, a sort of literary Edict of Nantes aw rebours, 
which, while intended to make for linguistic orthodoxy, 
robbed the language for a long time,and in some cases 
permanently, of some of its most vigorous elements. Ina 
word, they succeeded in impoverishing the nascent litera- 
ture of some of its best life-blood. Like medieval leeches, 
having bled their patient white, they left ‘behind them 
recipes for producing the most anemic and ‘unnatural 

oetry the world has everseen. They thought to ennoble 
iterature ; they only madesnobbishness part of a literary 
outfit. ‘Buffon putting on his white cuffs to write his 


Natural History is an admirable instance of the flunkeyism 
with which they iofested literature. Voltaire’s judgment 
on Shakespeare is that of a literary snobjalbeit an uneasy 
one, half aware of beimg in the presence of one-of Nature’s 
gentlemen. It needed no less than a Victor Hugo'to pour 
new blood into French literature, and ‘permanently to 


.ing counsel for the Muses, or at least.as: 





‘shatter the long-established forces of literary snobbery in 


‘France. 

We in England have suffered less from this complaint 
partly because ‘we are. by nature. Philistines, and literary 
snobbery cannot flourish: so «much in a Jand where three- 

rters of the people have not the faintest notion what 
literature'means, and the other quarteriare.divided.among 
themselves. Still, if we have mever had.a full-blown 
Sanhedrin, like the French Academy in its worst days, we 


-have not been without a series. of: self-appointed high 


priests of literary elegance which came ‘in «with other 
French fashions in the age of Pope, many of-whom.showed 
their genteellimitations. Johnson.attempting. to.measare 


the pulse of Milton’s verse with-his poetic.metronomeiand 
condemning its irregularities was an-excelleat. instanee.of 


the eighteenth-century flunkeyism. His ‘direct .descen- 
dants, Jeffreys and Brougham,acted as if they were-stand- 
ing a watch- 
ing brief in any case where the: so-called: poetic. licences 
were exceeded. It was against these sartoiial.and ton- 
sorial critics that Byron thundered, and Keats (destined 
himself to be done to death by these literary flu’keys) no 
doubt had them in his eye when he denounced: Boileau 
and all his works.in a passage that Alfred de: Musset must 
have seen when he wrote his celebrated tirade against 
the self-same ‘‘polisson.” The history of the recog- 
nition of ballad poetry, of the Lake school, of every 
poetical movement since has been-a record oi.a struggle with 
literarysnobbery. One after:another the banned forms of 
prose and poetry have been received iato the catholic fold 
of Literature. The word “classic” itself has received.of 
recent times a wide expansion. Many works of Science 
and Philosophy have been allowed a_ place, though fifty 
years ago for one critic who would have admitted the 
Darwin of the potherb garden, ten would have banned the 
Darwin of the “‘ Voyage of the Beagle.” No doubt, 
literature requires a certain standard of literary attain- 
ment, but many a book wanting neither in lucidity nor 
interest fails to please our professional booktasters, simply 
because they do not know the ABC of the ideas it 
professes to illustrate. Toa Goethe, Spinoza is.a sublime 
model of austere eloquence: to the amateur of style he isa 
confused and incomprehensible reminiscence of the hateful 
Euclid of his youth. Descartes’s ‘‘Discours sur ‘la 
Méthode’ is the Bible of French thought, whose massive 
periods form a fitting vehicle to the close-packed loads of 
ideas that they carry. On the other hand, the mere 
rhetorician, like Brunetiére, sneers at the style as insipid 
and likens it “to pure water which has no special flavour.” 
I wonder what the English Bible would ‘read like to.a 
civilised man who had never heard of it before the age of 
twenty. Yet we should surely rather take the verdict of 
those to whom its text is redolent with the myriads of 
explanations and applications which generations of com- 
mentators have drawn from it or pressed intoit. Surely, 
if a writer can satisfy his critics on the general grounds of 
grammar and clearness, his merit must depend largely on 
his message. He may have an audience of a select few, 
like Spinoza, or one of millions, like Shakespeare. The 
critic has a perfect right to dispose of the pretensions of 
the Shallows in Literature, the Martin [uppers .and 
Montgomerys, but he necessarily and inevitably becomes 
a snob when pretending to criticise ideas of which he does 
not-understand the import or importance. He naturall 
fails tocappreciate the fitness of the language in whic 
they are couched, and joins-himself to the elegant mob 
of the kid-glove critics by declaring the subject unworthy 
of treatment or the vocabulary vulgar. = 


[Next week's Causerie will.be “The Poetry of Modern 
Pantheism,” by Edward Wright.) 
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FICTION 

The: Bar Sinister. By J..Morcan'de Groot. (Blackwood, 6s.) 
THERE is a curious pleasufe in the contemplation of a 
foreign landscape touched in by a native hand. Mere 
physical features apart, we feel. that the atmosphere is 
Fi oht. ‘And so, the inhabitants, breathing their native air, 
live and move and have their being naturally, while the 
reader, all untroubled by doubts as to local colour, escapes 
the hovering wonder as to whether they are really true to 
the life of their particular corner. 6f ‘the world. This is, 
perhaps, the first impression left by Mr. Morgan de Groot's 

reliminary sketches of the Dutch village of Grasland-and 
its More noteworthy people, Capital sketches they are, 
pointed with a plain humour that bites all the better for 
its air of natvelé. With the development of the story 
itself, however, there’arises a fapidly growing suspicion 
that, since all the villains and malpractitioners in it are 
quite paradoxically lacking in 'shrewdness,“all the excellent 
people with the “‘ good ”’ parts will have to be :fools (to 
put it brutally) in order to: keep up the excitement.to the 
end. Andso it turns out. Hugo Sax, a cocoa manufac- 
turer (a widower with a. grown-up son).has fallen in love 
with one of his factory girls, but only marries her just 
before the birth of a boy. to them.and her own subsequent 
death. But the legitimisation of little: Paul is contrary to 
the interests of various people, and Sax is duped, on the 
evidence of.a letter in his wife’s handwriting, into believ- 
ing that the child is the son of a poacher in the neighbour- 
hood—a very guileless.acceptance, we feel on. reading the 
incident. In spite of this blow he treats Paulas his own 
son, concealing his supposed illegitimacy as long as, pos- 
sible ; but, when the boy eventually discovers it, he feels 
in honour bound to refuse to marry his benefactor’s niece, 
a girl born blind, with whom he has been brought up, and 
who loves him as devotedly as he worships her. The 
pathos of the situation is heightened by the fact that he 
has been chiefly instrumental in. helping to. restore. her 
sight, but his manner of renunciation does not appeal to 
us very strongly, and the author pleads justifiable morbid- 
ness only just in time to win.a.sigh of romantic sympathy 
for his hero. Be that as it may, when, a turn or two 
further on, the elder son forces. himself upon Laura as a 
suitor andinduces her to accept him by holding out.a promise 
of “ rehabilitating” Paul, the wonder is that her suspicions 
were not aroused, and on the final revelation of the truth 
to those principally concerned we grow impatient at their 
hesitation to settle matters out of hand on the score of the 
recapture of certain documentary evidence by the chief 
surviving villain. It is really quite a relief when the long 
arm of coincidence (busier throughout than we have been 
able to describe) deals the wicked Rudolph the necessary 
knock-out blow, so that all may end happily in the mists 
of.a Dutch Evening Landscape. But the story itself, as 
we have hinted, is by no means everything here, and few 
will read of the Baron de Mantfoort, or of the greedy 
village cronies, Pot and Geld, or of that terror to all 
sinners in Grasland, Dominé Pel, without paying tribute to 
highly original, powers of impressionistic delineation. 


Harley Greenoak’s Charge. By Bertram Mrrrorp. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6s.) 
Mr. MITFoRD’s readers look to him for exciting narrative, 
and they will not be disappointed. He does not give them 
much of a story and he tells them no new thing, but every 
chapter has its thrilling incident, its marvellous escape, 
and a generous allowance of violence and bloodshedding. 
Harley Greenoak, South African prospector, hunter, and 
native trader, is one of the strong men of fiction who keep 
the British Empire standing by their tact and knowledge 
of native tribes, and who go to their graves without praise 
or reward from a jealous Colonial Office. ‘When such a 
hero pro:nises to introduce Dick’'Selmes to the adventurous 
life of the country, “‘ the real thing,” we brace our nerves 
to receive the shocks and thrills in store for us, and they 
aremany. Greenoak’s “‘charge’’ had “come out to kill,” 





and does it with an enjoyment that is.mever sated: man, 
beast, or bird, it is all-one’ to Dick, whose reckless daring 
keeps Greenoak and the reader alert and busy rescuing 
him from imminent death every few pages. Only once does 
woman get a chance to show her mettle, and full advantage 
is taken of that opportunity. ‘One of the most impressive 
scenes in the book is that.where Elsie Dunn kills five 
Kaffirs with an axe, deliberately and without a‘qualm. ‘Tf 
the author falls below his best work here, his hand has not 
lost its cunning in veldt craft,in hunting adventures, in 
ae with savages: these are, to quote. Dick Selmes, 
**Good—and good again.” 

The Bridal of Anstace. By Euizanetw Goprrey. | (Lane,:6s.) 


Miss ELIzABETH GODFREY. has.at least hit upon an original 
opening for her novel. The Greek marriage service, with 

Lits quaint ceremonial, is‘well worthy of the chapter she 
devotes to it. “We can only regret that so picturesque an 
entry into married life should be followed by-such. swift 
disaster. That the hair of Anstace should turn snow- 
white on the very night of her wedding seems almost too 
dire a stroke of fate, though: the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the bridegroom, Count Basil Leonides, who slips 
out of the back-door and vanishes with a completeness 
only attained to by the Russians and Greeks of fiction 
leads us to the conclusion that sheis well rid of him. We 
have met this type of hero too often before. Anstace is 
something of a patient Griselda, and accepts the situation 
with becoming meekness. But this slipping out of back- 
doors would seem to be infectious. She is seized with the 
desire to disappear on her own account, After this we 
are glad to find her in less troubled ‘waters. The little 
cottage on the coast and its kind inmates are drawn with 
a sympathetic touch, and the adventures of Anstace are 
both interesting and amusing. In spite of a certain 
natural distrust of an unknown lady with prematurely 
white hair and a propensity for speaking modern Greek, 
who drops into their circle as suddenly as she dropped out 
of her own, the people, one and all, take her to their 
hearts. The resignation with which she accepts her hus- 
band’s loss, her capacity to wipe away all memory of the 
past and live happily in the present are somewhat uncon- 
vincing. True, when brought face to face with the love 
of Clyne, the blind misanthrope, she is ‘* thunderstruck,” 
being, we ate told, *‘to her own consciousness as much 
married to her vanished phantom husband as any wife 
living under her husband’s roof.” And yet, after the 
rather commonplace dénouement, where the inevitable 
adventuress (Leonides’s other wife) makes her usual 
dramatic appearance—to disappear in her turn as deftly 
as any of them—we find Anstace bidding an eternal fare- 
well to the man who is and is fot her husband, leaving 
him in his monastery on Mount Athos with the same un- 
natural resignation she has shown throughout. Miss 
Godfrey tells her story in easy, flowing style, and handles 
her unwieldy cast skilfully. 


The Grip of Fear. By Sipney H, Burenenr. (Hurst & 
Blackett, 6s.) 


THE tale that is here told by Mr. Burchell, is without even 
sound and fury ; and its signification, like the old country- 
man’s thoughts, “‘ mostly nout.” Few things are more 
depressing than a tired melodrama: this one wanders 
round the well-worn course, limping and lame and old; 
not even at the last lap, when the housekeeper goes 
mad and pushes the lovely twin sister of the first mis- 
understood wife (she flaunts sadly under the name of Ninon) 
down from the high wall of the ruined chapel on to the 
hard rocks far below and the poor old woman overbalances 
as well and there is a “fearful thud”’—not even then does 
the pace brighten. Once we laughed, and felt ashamed at 
laughing at the gambols of the poor old story. That was 
when the young hero leads his bride into his father’s house 
and is obliged to say: ‘‘Is it not a noble hall, Ninon?” 
But our laughter sounded mirthless and unkind. Poor 
tattered, tired old tale, let it rest in peace! 
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THE DRAMA 


THE STAGE SOCIETY 


THE members of the Stage Society regard their hard- 
working committee as the fat boy in Pickwick. They 
think it ought to make their flesh creep on certain Sundays 
in the year. But the wise committee is homceopathic in 
its doses, and for every shudder it has an antidote. How 
many people ig that The Invention of Dr. Metzler, by 
Mr. Jahn Pollock, had something to do with surgery, and 
that Gogol’s Inspector-General would inspect Russian hos- 

itals ? By a sheer accident, I knew the latter play in 

erimée’s version; otherwise the name Gogol would have 
suggested something delightfully prohibitive. It might 
even be the Russian for gaga; the noise which nurses 
make to children whom they want to swallow indiarubber 
or something 5 concrete or even poisonous. 
But Mr. John Pollock had provided a kind of Ibsenite 
melodrama in tabloid form, very burroughs and ver 
welcome ; and the Russian play is a delightful farce, whic 
I, for one, enjoyed thoroughly. 

Mr. Pollock’s work might really have been in three acts, 
avery rare distinction for a one-act play. So far as 
characters and background went, there was ample room 
for development; and the play proves, what few trial 
performances even suggest, that the author is going to be 
one of our new playwrights, and, it is just possible, one of 
our few dramatists. The century is getting on (Mr. Shaw 
belongs to the last century), and it is high time that we, 
or rather the Stage Society, produced some one besides 
Mr. Hankin, the only rising star in prose-drama. The 
chief blemish in Dr. Metzler is that the balance of 
sympathy is not evenly sustained in the dialogue. Your 
sympathies are supposed to alternate between Dr. Metzler, 
with his philosophic bias for humanism or non-patriotism, 
and Rosa von West, the jingo daughter. Austrians are 
always unpopular in literature and drama. Old prejudices 
about Richard Coeur de Lion detained by the Archduke of 
Austria, William Tell persecuted by Gesler, the poems of 
the Brownings and Rossetti’s ‘‘ Last Confession,” have all 
made us unfair to Austria. 

Every journalist and every poet is pro-Hungarian. I 
wept over the wrongs of Kossuth before I knew who he 
was. I remember asonnet written “ For the feast of Louis 
Kossuth” in the Swinburnean manner, which I thought 
referred to a complimentary banquet. So there was really 
a great opportunity for restoring Austria into literary 
favour, and the eloquent and fascinating Miss Gertrude 
Kingston might have expected to obtain our suffrages if 
any one could. But alas! her speeches to that hopeless 
pro-Boer, Dr. Metzler, were like Mr, Chamberlain’s at the 
khaki election and the illusion was enhanced by Miss 
Kingston’s unbecoming khaki costume, I was glad that 
her husband had been killed instead of feeling sorry for 
her. All my old Gesler-hetze and my indignation with 
the Archduke who detained Richard fizzed up. I cannot 
help suspecting that Mr. Pollock’s sympathies (though he 
comes from a distinguished Tory family) were entirely 
with Dr. Metzler and myself. That is wrong from a 
dramatic point of view, though sound politically. You 
should realise Miss von West’s indignation and admire her 
patriotism, for a moment at all events. Now that there 
is an Austrian exhibition at Earl’s Court, it would have 
been a graceful and opportune compliment to a friendly 
power if we had been able to make a concurrent dramatic 
amende for years of literary prejudice. Ail the same, I 
offer my congratulations to Mr. John Pollock. 

The great disappointment of the evening, to every one 
but myself, was The Inspector-General. In the huge cast 
I really cannot select any one for special praise, because 
all the acting was superb. I will not congratulate the 
actors, but the Stage Society on being able to obtain the 
services of these artists. I longed for the two suppressed 


acts in order to enjoy Mr. Herbert Grimwood, Mr. Henry 





Kitts, and Mr. Norman Page. Their make-up was ona 
level with their performance; they resembled a series of 
exquisite Hogarths or Rowlandsons. Of course, the play 
is old-fashioned ; but sois Hamlet, and it is none the worse 
for that. I love “ asides,” and a soliloquy is like hearing 
a dramatic criticism written by yourself, after reading 
other people’s. It is charming, too, to remember that 
Russia can laugh, that there is a sense of humour in that 
dear land of unpronounceable names, all of which sound so 
tragic. You would suspect some terrible doom to hang 
over any one called Khlestakov (admirably played by Mr. 
Michael Sherbrooke). It isa relief to find him a sort of 
Jingle. 
ROBERT Ross. 








FINE ART 
THE PAINTINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


WHEN M. Auguste Rodin was in London at the beginning 
of 1904, he visited the exhibition of Blake’s paintings 
then being held at the old Carfax gallery in Ryder Street 
and admired the work of the English artist, praising, it is 
said, particularly the imagination and energy of the small 
water-colour of the Four and Twenty Elders. Uf he were to 
return to England during the next six weeks, he would 
find at the new and more spacious gallery in Bury Street 
a far finer collection, including all the more notable works 
of the former exhibition (with the exception of the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins and Mr. Sydney Morse’s beautiful 
ruined Nativity) and adding to them as many more 
pictures of equal interest, one of which, the famous 
Canterbury Pilgrims, is very generally reckoned by those 
who have hitherto been able to see it as the painter’s 
masterpiece. 

The praise of M. Rodin—the most imaginative of living 
artists—is all the more interesting because it is not often 
from artists that Blake’s work has won the warmest 
appreciation. The poets who delight in his lyrics and the 
students who unravel the tangled skeins of his mystical 
system unite in admiration of his paintings: but the 
technical imperfections which hinder our pleasure in all 
but the very finest of them have not unnaturally obscured 
their merit in the eyes of those to whom technique, in its 
widest sense, is and must always be of primary importance. 
In that fantastic mixture of inspiration and petulant 
prejudice which Blake put forth as art-criticism he 
damned with no uncertain voice the sins to which he 
himself was particularly inclined. He vaunts his “clear 
colours unmuddied by oil,” his “firm and determinate 
lineaments”: but, if a persistent obstinacy has enabled 
the visitor to the National Gallery to penetrate into the 
locked and obscure closet in which four of his pictures 
have recently been concealed from the public eye, he will 
discover that the Spiritual Form of Pitt guiding Behemoth 
(of which these words were written) is a darkened chaos 
whose design can only be traced with considerable difficulty 
on the brightest of London days. He applauds Gravelot 
for his remark to Basire, the engraver, that ‘de English 
may be very clever in deir own opinions, but dey 
do not draw de draw,” and then ruins a magnificent 
design like the Christ crucified between the two 
Thieves with grotesquely mis-shapen limbs and 
ludicrous hands. In spite of his enthusiasm for clear, 
bright colours he is almost always timid in the use of 
them, and relies for many of his effects on Indian ink 
merely tinted with pinks and blues, and that often in an 
arbitrary fashion of his own peculiarly irritating to the 
eye when red and bluestreaks are used to model the nude: 
while the execution of such pictures as Christ blessing 
little Children or the splendidly conceived Agony in the 
Garden exhibits all the qualities of ‘‘ blotting and blurr- 
ing’’ which he detested in his bug-bears the ‘‘ Venetian 
and Flemish painters” without the corresponding merits 
which still win the world’s admiration for the work of 
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Titian and Rubens, whom Blake considered vastly 
inferior to Giulio Romano in the esteem of all competent 
judges. In fact, we need only take into account the mass 
of inferior drawings which he turned out with such in- 
difference to realise that Blake was as uncertain a critic 
of his own work as of the paintings of his predecessors. 

It is a commonplace—and, like most commonplaces, 
substantially true—that such work must be judged and 
appreciated with regard to its imaginative content. But 
the utmost excellence and interest of subject-matter will 
not save an art trivial or faulty in its expression: it is 
further essential that the idea shall become so perfectly 
incarnate in the presentment of it as inevitably to raise 
into beauty the actual execution. Not only are many of 
Blake’s drawings esthetically valueless for lack of 
spiritual significance, mere illustrations by an artist not 
especially gifted in his craft, like the Ordeal of Queen Emma 
(if indeed this is a work from Blake’s prentice hand), the 
Ruth, or the Saint Paul shaking off a Viper: but others, 
which embody a noble or significant idea, fail none the 
less because that idea is allegorised rather than symbolised, 
translated, with the translator’s inevitable betrayal, out 
of the world of imagination into the world of art, and not 
immediately visualised in the very terms of its expression. 
In all visionary artists we can make this distinction, even 
in Dante, for all the miraculous certainty of his technical 
achievement: it is easy enough to see how in Hell the 
punishment of the Hypocrites has a mere logical suitability 
appropriate enough to the sin, while the punishment of 
the Thieves is vision inseparable for ever from the naked 
shuddering accuracy of its presentation. But Dante, 
when the true substance of poetry failed him (call it the 
Breath of the Spirit or a “subliminal uprush” as you 
will), had art enough at his command to make verses un- 
equalled in modern literature: while Blake had to fall 
back on sham Mortimer and sham Fuseli, ill-digested 
recollections of the “ Antique” or of Cinquecento art, and 
frozen stage-gestures that lose in repetition the shadowy 
reality they once possessed. Two things could have 
brought him safety, a living and sympathetic tradition 
around him, or a sane use of models: but the one he was 
denied and the other he seems deliberately to have 
rejected. Thrown on the mercy of his inspiration, he 
could rise apparently at hazard to the heights of the 
Vision of Zacharias and Satan tormenting Job or descend 
to the ignoble inanities of Philoctetes and the Judgment of 
Paris: he could issue in the same series the exquisite 
Creation of Eve and the preposterous Expulsion out of 
Paradise. 

To be a great artist in work closely influenced by others 
requires above all else technical mastery, as Blake him- 
self showed in the practice of poetry, where in the alembic 
of his art he transmuted Dr. Watts’s Hymns into the 
** Songs of Innocence and Experience,’ and Macpherson’s 
**Ossian” into the books of ‘“Thel” and “ Ahania.” 
But in painting, where once the fire failed him, the 
Stoning of Achan can scarcely be considered an improve- 
ment on Fuseli. Itisno accident that he succeeded best in 
the craft in which he had the advantage of a professional 
education: he was a born poet, a trained engraver 
and an amateur painter. It is almost impossible to 
imagine a disciple in verse (if there had been such a one 
of the direct lineage) whose work could be set beside 
“Night” and ‘“‘The Tyger,” ‘To Tirzah” and a score 
of the Songs, and English poetry has still to find a 
match for the best parts of the unfinished “‘ Everlasting 
Gospel.” But if George Richmond’s Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria could be taken from the Tate Gallery and hung 
in the Carfax sanctuary it might be found, in spite of its 
obviously derivative inspiration, more pictorially satis- 
fying than all but the very finest of the Master’s work, 

In Blake’s painting the appeal must always be from 
Philip sober to Philip drunk: “the tigers of wrath are 
wiser than the horses of instruction.” When we turn to 
the God creating Adam, which fitly occupies the central 
place at the Exhibition, it seems incredible that its length 





and breadth should be measured by a few inches, so terrible 
is the sense it conveys of vast issues and superhuman 
struggles. On Ghiberti’s gate the Creator treads the 
earth with a homely seriousness, and lifts man from the 
greund without effort and without emotion: on the roof’ 
of the Sistine Chapel the wind whirls Him through the air 
towards the languid, beautiful image that He has made, 
and the whole world waits in breathless expectation for 
their stretched fingers to meet. But in Blake’s print the 
Angel of the Divine Presence, hovering in the blackness 
on His enormous wings, is Himself in anguish as He tor- 
tures the stiff and rebellious clay into the form of the 
body of man. The tremendous vision has found for itself 
a surprising magnificence of colour and handling, just as 
the conception, only less fine, of Elijah seated in the Chariot 
of Fire has evoked a beauty of composition rarely equalled 
in Blake’s work. But compare either of these prints with 
the Lamech, where a similar technical method condescends 
to ugly lines and gestures which have not even the tacti- 
tious life of the theatre, while the surface texture of the 
paint has acquired a clumsy hideousness, as of wool-work 
or stippled chalks: and you realise the extraordinary 
dependence on what is essentially no matter of painting 
whatever. For when Jan van Eyck expresses the beauty 
of a brass pot and a towel, or Manet paints the incom- 
parable Brioche, which may now be seen a few hundred 
yards from the Blake exhibition, they need await no 
other inspiration than the ever-present power of an obser- 
vant patience. 

Magnificent as the Adam and the Elijah may be in con- 
ception, they remain inferior as complete works of art to 
the great engravings which form the crown of Blake’s 
artistic life. As Max Klinger has pointed out in his admir- 
able “‘ Malerei und Zeichnung,” the technique of drawing 
and engraving is inherently more suitable for the expres- 
sion of pure imagination than that of painting: and to 
this advantage we must add that of Blake's very real 
skill in the engraver’s art even under its more conven- 
tional forms. Surely even the beautiful designs for 
‘Paradise Lost” would have gained if they had been 
carried out as engravings, for which, indeed, they might 
almost seem to have been designed : for the pale and some- 
what obvious colouring in the only two pages which have 
not faded into monochrome (those numbered D and F in 
the Carfax catalogue) adds nothing whatever to their 
charm, 

It is unlikely that an exhibition can ever be got together 
which would show Blake to greater advantage than this 
at Carfax: by its limitations it probably produces a 
greater cumulative effect than even the famous and com- 
prehensive collection shown at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club thirty years ago, for there are comparatively few of 
the worser class of his drawings on the walls, though those 
few might well have been eliminated. It is an exhibition 
of the utmost importance to all who are interested in 
imaginative art, and it will, no doubt, set seal on the 
appreciation which has grown of late to such a remarkable 
extent. But Blake is badly served by those who over- 
praise him. Asa speculative mystic he would stand first 
in a far more distinguished company than that of his 
compatriots: as a poet and as a painter he might perhaps 
be accorded a place relatively similar—he is honourable 
among the thirty, howbeit he attains not to the first three. 
But by so much as the hierarchy of the poets of England 
exceeds in honour that of the painters does the glory of 
Blake the painter pale before the glory of Blake the poet. 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


MEssrs. CONSTABLE are about to publish bibliographies of 
Henry James and James Russell Lowell. Titles and col- 
lations have been taken directly from first editions, while 
all subsequent editions are mentioned, and there are many 
anonymous items—revealing a large quantity of work, 
especially by Mr. James, previously unknown to his 
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readers. Blank pages are left. for, future. additions. and, 
the printing is one side of the,pages only, Both are to be 


issued in special limited editions after the production. of, 


which the type:will be distributed. Similar, bibliographies 
will be prepared for Emerson;and Oliver ;Wendell, Ho 
—Messrs, Constable have also in the press a little volume .of 
verse, entitled ‘“‘ Bird and Bough,” wherein are collected 
some of Mr, Burroughs’s poems. As the title.implies, the 
pieces are all poems of Nature, 

‘“‘Saunterings in Spain” is the title of a book which 
Mr. Unwin has in the press, The volume gives a traveller’s 
impressions of the cities, the scenery and the art of Spain, 
and contains descriptions of the cities of Barcelona and 
Madrid, the Academia de San Fernando, the chief pictures 
in the Museo del Prado, the Escurial, Toledo, Cordova 
and its Cathedral, Seville, its Museo and its monuments, 
Grenada and the Alhambra, and Gibraltar.—On June 25, 
Mr. Unwin will have ready a second edition, revised and 
brought up to date, of Mr. Arthur Hayden’s ‘‘ Chats .on 
Old; China,” Twenty-five new illustrations have, been 
added. 

The volume on Queen Anne, which is to conclude the 
Goupil series of monographs, is in the hands of Mr, Herbert 
Paul, who is well acquainted with, the. period covered by, 
and the personalities who gave distinction to, the reign, of 
Anne. The chief writers of the period, Addison and 
Steele, Pope and Swift, will come under Mr, Paul’s critical 
notice. Kneller, the Court painter in Queen Anne’s day, 
will be largely represented in the illustrations, to which 
the royal collections at Windsor and Kensington Palace, 
and the private collections of the Duke.of Marlborough 
and the Duke of Buccleuch, will contribute. 

A new volume of Verse by Mr. G. L. St. M. Watson is 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will be entitled ‘“‘ With 
Brandished Bauble”’ and will consist chiefly of pieces of 
light verse and parody, some of which have appeared in 
The World, Pwnch and The Daily Chronicle. 

Mr. Bloundelle-Burton is about to publish with Mr. John 
Long an historical novel, “‘ Traitor and True,”’ dealing with 
an attempted rebellion against Louis XIV. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


IRISH LITERATURE 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your last issue the reviewer of Dr. Hyde's Religious Songs 
of Connacht makes the foliowing statement: ‘‘ As a matter of fact, 
Ireland has never had a literature: the claim is based on a dozen or 
so old legends, romances—call them what you will.” 

As the reviewer shows familiarity with Irish this positive statement 
might mislead some readers of the AcapEmy. It is therefore well to 
put on record what the facts really are, 

_ Of the peoples of modern Europe the only ones which have any 
literature older than the year r1oo are: the Celtic peoples of the 
British Isles—the Irish and the Welsh ; the Teutonic peoples of the 
British Isles, the Anglo-Saxons; the Northern Teutons, Norsemen 
and Icelanders; the Romance-speaking peoples of Northern France ; 
the Continental Teutons, more cpanel those of Western and South- 
Western Teutondom. Of these literatures the Irish is by far the oldest 
as regards subject-matter, and is also by far the most extensive. Of 
the other literatures in question, that of the Northern Teuton is the 
oldest as regards subject-matter, that of the insular Teuton, the Anglo- 
Saxon, the most extensive. Welsh occupies the fourth place as regards 
extent. As far as variety is concerned Irish occupies the first place, 
followed again by Anglo-Saxon. 

Irish literature comprises: mythical story telling in prose and verse ; 
heroic saga, likewise in prose and verse ; legendary history, chiefly in 
prose, but also to no small extent in verse; romantic chronicles; 
annalistic chronicles, chiefly in prose, but also, especially the definite 
educational portions, in verse ; collections of customals and discussions 
of legal theory ; saints’ lives and edificatory religious literature ; dis- 
cussions of grammatical and metrical theory; an immense mass of 
topographical legend ; a certain amount of non-religious literature of 
edification with the Hebrew Proverbs and Wisdom literature or to the 
Scandinavian Hava-Mel; a considerable amount of encomiastic 
poetry; a small but very precious amount of lyrical and elegiac 
poetry; a not inconsiderable amount of translation from or adaptation 
of classic literature in its Pagan and Christian forms. 

The extant remains of this literature, every line of it written before 
1100, the production for the most part of a professional literary class, 


would fill at least four volumes of Encyclopedia Britannica size, It 





is a literat 
long-established convictions, as is shown by the fact that a not incon- 
siderable amount-of parody, some of it excellent, has survived. 

The. question of, merit, can only be fairly discussed by comparing 
Irish with other literatures,approaching it in extent and age. is a 
question I am perfectly prepared to discuss with your reviewer if he 
wishes. I will only point out that in one kind of early literature—not 
commonly held to be the least interesting or important—lyrical and 
elegiac poetry, Irish is superior to any of its rivals. 

I have been a, reader of. the ACADEMY siace 1873, a not infrequent 
contributor to its pages during the past twenty years. It is with pro- 
found regret that I see it giving authority to statements, the erroneous- 
ness of which would have been apparent if five minutes’ thought and 
research had been devoted to them. 


the different genres of which have their.own definite and 


ALFRED, Nott. 


[Our Reviewer writes: ‘‘ I am indebted by Mr. Nutt’s letter, though 
I am fairly well acquainted with the arguments advanced ; Iam 
unable. to admit his contentions. There may be sufficient of the 
material to which he alludes to fill four hundredweight of the ‘ En-, 
cyclopedia Britannica’; but it is no more literature as I understand 
the word than are the wretched novels which bishops read and rant 
about. The question of merit is not to be decided by comparison. 
The point of my article was that Ireland has no literature to warrant 
a league in endeavouring to revive a useless language. I wish it were 
otherwise.’’] 


THE PORTLAND MINIATURE OF MARY STUART 
To the Editor.of THe AcaDEMY 


Sir,—It may seem an odd thing that Mr. Andrew Lang and I should 
take opposite views as to whether the Duke of Portland’s miniature of 
M Stuart represents her lying in, bed, or not. But those who look 
at Mr. Lang's book will see that the miniature frame cuts off almost 
everything outside the half-length figure. The picture is there some- 
what enlarged, yet even so the details on which the discussion turns 
are few and small, In my opinion they are. but, two: bedclothes 
pulled up to below the elbows and a nightgown. Jf I am right in so 
describing these adjuncts (and I am really unable to take any other 
view of them), then the question seems for me settled, though some 
other details might have suggested a different interpretation, had they 
stood alone. As it is, the composition seems to me quite intelligible 
and coherent, 

Mary's health was always somewhat uncertain; she was often con- 
fined to bed. According to the custom of those homely times, she 
would transact business there. During her sickness at Jedburgh, for 
instance, both the nobles of her court and the French ambassador 
were at her bedside. Would it have been wonderful if, under such 
circumstances, her ladies should have taken care to throw a warm 
covering over her shoulders and something light over her head? This 
I think accounts for the cape of white silk lined with ermine (no part 
of a ‘‘summer” or a ‘“‘ morning costume’’), the ruff, and the ample 
semi-transparent, veil, which is spread out over the pillows, covers the 
head like a bonnet, and is fastened under the chin. The blue back- 
ground is, I agree, ‘‘conventional,” and tells neither way. If it had 
been meant to represent ‘‘ open air,’’ the anagram would surely never 
have been painted upon it. 

If we imagine that Mass had been said in the sick-room (asit pro- 
bably was at Jedburgh), that would account both for the head being 
covered, and for the little attentions to toilet, as well as for the prayer- 
book, and the anagram; that is to say for all the details in the 

ictvre. 
7 When we remember that white was supposed to be the colour 
which best became the Queen, it is surely no wonder that some one 
should have thought of depicting her in bed. Such a thought would 
naturally lead to a composition such as this, “a symphony in cream 
and milk.’’ But once more—let the reader turn to p. 28 of Mr. Lang’s 
book, and judge for himself. 
J. H. Potten, S.J. 


WIT, VERSUS WHITE 
To the Editor of Tak ACADEMY 


S1r,—The question is asked: “ If Whit-Sunday does mean white, 
why not spell the word properly, with a final e?”’ 

The answer is, because that would be an improper spelling ; im- 
proper because the i is pronounced as the i in i#, not as the i in white. 
Our old spelling was phonetic, and even our modern spelling is so to 
some extent, or we should be worse off than we are. 

It is the old story. Few seem to understand that it is the spoken 
language that counts; and if the spelling does not represent it, then 
the spelling fails to express the truth. 

The right question is, why is the ¢ shortened in this compound? I 
have discussed this question repeatedly ; suffice it to say that it is 
= at p. 24 of my cheap Primer of English Etymology. The 
briefest way of putting it is to oy that we usually shorten a long 
syllable when we add a tail toit. Thus have gives harrier ; know gives 
knowledge, rhyming with college ; and (I quote from p. 25) white ** yields 
the derivatives Whitby, Whitchurch, Whitster, Whitleather, and 
Whitsur icy; but the i is long in whiting, where the ¢ is followed by a 
vowel.’ 

Watrer W, SKEAT. 
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To the Editor.of Tue, ACADEMY, 


S1r,—A. H. asks why we should ‘not My: the first syllable of the 
word White since. Whit equals White. He might with just as much 
reason ask the same question with reference to the following names of 
— ~m of: which. contain, the .word..White,, n: , . Whitacre, 
Whitstable, Whitwell,;; Wkitwood, Whitworth. In 

the vowel is, shortened in accordance with the rule of compo 
explained in my letter last week on the pronunciation. of .“‘ know, 


1 ge.” 
A. L, MayYHEw. 





To the Editer-of THz ACADEMY 


Si,— If ** Whit-Sunday ” were properly written thus in two words 
{with-or -without the h my your dent A.H. would be 
right in retaining the fall rm ‘“ white’’ in the prefix. But it ought 


to be-written '* Whitsunday,'’ being a compound word; and in that,, 


case, as Mr. Mayhew has opportunely reminded us, ‘‘ the.shortening 
of the vowel is strictly correct. For other compounds with ‘“* Whit '’= 
‘* White,” compare the personal and place names, Whitworth, Whit- 
well, Whitchurch, Whitton, Whitstable, and many more. 


C. S. JERRAM. 
Oxford, Fune 19. 


MUSIC-DRAMA 
To the Editor of THE AcaDEMY 


S1r,—What is the difference between drama and lyrical or music- 
drama? Or is that begging the question, and-is there really no 
difference at all? One would think so from Mr. E. A. Baughan’s 
article in the Daily News, called forth by the performances of The Ring 
and discussed by your music critic in the. Acapemy of June 9. Mr. 
Baughaa seems to show.that the Wagner-myth has pretty nearly come 
full-circle, and Superman must be smiling, if he reads the papers, to 
see the whirligig bring in his revenges. Wagner, after long exile in 
the wilderness, at last came into his kingdom; and for many years a 
hint or a whisper against his right divine and plenary inspiration was 
heresy to be visited with all the anathemas, and, had that been 
possible, the auto da fé of the Holy Office of German Professordom. 
Now we are informed that he is by no means the impeccable artist 
that the Familiars (of whom our hierophant was one) formerly pro- 
claimed him : that his art is, in fact, ‘‘a failure.’’ We are, it seems, 
to recant our oaths of loyalty, The opera-king’s robes are but tinsel 
after all ; his crown is only gilt, and tarnished at that; his sceptre no 
longer inspires awe ; and before long, doubtless, his somewhat dilapi- 
dated Majesty will be packed off to kick his heels in the limbo of 
departed kings. Thence, however, he will certainly come to resurrec- 
tion in no very distant future; and, shorn of his more extravagant 
pretensions, will rank, no longer indeed as a god, but as a mighty hero 
in the world of art. 

It is all very amusing, but it is the orthodox career of genius. The 
aspirant to fame struggles to the wheel. of Fortune, clutches at its, 
rungs,.and is whirled aloft (as was Don Quixote by the windmill) toa 


dizzy eminence, whence he is flung to earth ; then, after a bit, he picks , 


himself up, and—perhaps with a broken bone or two—crawls away to 
a surgeon ; and thereafter journeys through life more humbly, perhaps 
more helpfully, than in the brief moment of his giddy apotheosis. 

Mr. Baughan is in my view largely right, though his solemnity is 
somewhat comic. He is always inclined to be precious, it is true, and 

. to be singular in his judgments; but.there is generally sound sense in 
what he says, and the fact. of his having travelled so far along this 
road is significant of a similar though less decided movement among 
the herd of critics to whem he is so superior. But though one may 
agree. with him on many points, the blame he now awards is surely as 
extravagant as the adulation of former days. Wagner's art has its 
limitations .as all art has, but it is not ‘‘a failure." Mr. Baughan 
Says; ‘‘ The orchestra. was, such an obsession with Wagner that, in 
order that it should have full play, he actually conditioned his drama 
for its needs, Scenes were prolonged beyond all dramatic necessity."’ 
Here I think he somewhat loses sight of the distinction indicated in 
myopening question. Lyrical drama can never have the swiftness of 
drama pure.and simple, Shakespeare’s dialogue can turn and double 
with his. thought with a rapidity arte alien to the genius of music, 
All o must €. d and dwell upon situations. at a length that 
would be intolerable in spoken drama. The two must react on each 
other; neither partner in the union can be quite the same as before 
marriage. You may, prefer the-one or the other; but it is no more 
use complaining of music-drama because it has not the swiftness of 
drama, than it is reasonable to reproach an apple for not having the 
flavour of an orange. 

I can go more fully with Mr. Baughan when he says: ‘‘ There 
seems to be no reason why the voice-parts should be robbed of melody 
to. give.it to the orchestra. It is the drametis persona, and not the 
instrumentalists, who are supposed to be feeling . . . the voices are 
often badly placed in-the scoring.’’ This is one of Wagner's real 
faults, and he was reproached with it forty years ago. Unfortunately 
the critics had raised the same cry of ‘‘ Wolf"’ so often in previous 
cases that it was enough then to quote the gibe levelled against Mozart 
—that he had put the statue in the orchestra and the pedestal on the 
Stage—to discredit the. whole argument. The. fault, however, is the. 
natural defect of Wagner's qualities: he was.so carried away by his 
discovery.of the, magic mirror in the orchestra to reflect the secret. 


these.words . 
wards . 





passions and glorify the drama on the stage, that he lost sight for a 
time of other, things. 

I cannot, in the space allotted ‘to me, discuss the.whole.of Mr., 
Banghan's charges in ‘detail,' In all that he says. I think there isa. 
certain modicum of truth—even in the case first. quoted ; for there is. 
always the problem how far the music and the drama should yield to 
each other; and Wagner no doubt sometimes,-made mistakes as all 
artists do, however great they may be. The chief point I would Jwell 
upon is the intemperance of criticism in musical matters. It seems to 
be thought that every musical writer who makes a name is of necessity 
an advance on all previous writers. He is in the van of progress ; 
one who cannot acknowledge all his claims is ipso. facto an out-of-date. 
old fogey. Thus, to question Wagner's infallibility twenty years ago, 
would have been simply to write oneself'down an ass. To write then. 
as, Mr. Baughan has written now would have.been merely to call forth 
a smile of contempt. The same process goes on. over every gteat 
reputation, yet the critics become none the wiser. In literature one is 
not necessarily an ignoramus because one does not bow the knee.to. 
every new,wrifer and worship at every shrine. It/is acknowledged 
that one cannot be universal after all, and must be allowed his tastes 
and distastes. The Muse is a lady of some three thousand years of 
age; and though quite youthful still, is no longer giddy, but has 
attained a certain poise and self-reliance. Music, in our sense, is a 
mere chit of a girl, not more than two or three hundred years old, and 
still given to gush. Not to adore the last new prophet is to proclaim 
one’s incompetence. Yesterday it was Wagner; to-day it is Strauss 
and the Russian school; to-morrow, whe? When will musicians 
realise that a new, arrival is simply a new personality, congenial to 
some,, and. uncongenial to others? Grieg was not an, advance on 
Wagner, but different; a lyrical poet who, while Wagner was pro- 
claiming that, ‘‘ absolute music’’ was played out, gave us the charm 
of afresh vision. Progress in technique, must of necessity reach its 
term; but just asa new poet, while using the words and grammar of 
his predecessors, is able to leaye the impress of a new personality on 
his hearers, so must it be among musicians, For the types of genius 
are as,inexhaustible as the conceptions of the Divine Mind of which 
they are the embodiment, mens 


SCROOGE'S CONVERSION 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1x,— Scrooge is only one of the many of Dickens's characters that 
suffer a more or.less violent conversion, Pickwick is too well known 
to need mention. But what of Mr, Lorry in “A Tale of Two Cities” ? 
What relation is the tactless, stiff-kneed, embodiment of a bank we see 
at the Royal George Hotel, to the affable, elastic old gentleman we 
meet under the same name later on ? 

The pendulum of mediocrity is for ever swinging between love aad 
hate; and it has always seemed to me something of a strange anomaly, 
that its high priest should have been a man of such strongly divided 
sympathies, Dickens always loves or hates. No one is neutral, and 
in romance there is nothing the average reader dislikes more, than a 
character dyed, permanent grey. They may sfart grey, but, gentle 
novelist, please note, whatever their virtues or offences, we must not 
be left in any doubt as to your sympathies before the end. 

I think the conversion of many of Dickens's characters is caused by 
this amiable fault, But to me it becomes. an unpardonable offence in 
the case of Harold Skimpole. How my heart “ burned within” me 
as I read: ‘in simplicity, and freshness, and enthusiasm, and a fine 
guileless inaptitude for all worldly affairs, he is a perfect child.’’ 
Here, thought I, we are going to have a fine study of the vagaries 
of the artistic temperament—and so we did for one chapter; and then, 
little by little, the conversion went on, until we had instead merely 
a portrait of heartless villany which even the exigencies of the plot 
did not demand. 

Pardon my trespass upon your space, but even now I have only 


suggested the study. 
ase M. P, 
Fune 19. 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


Sir,—lt is difficult to argue with a writer who is apparently a 
devotee of Pope’s airy philosophy that ‘“ Whatever is is right.’’ On 
this principle he might contend that it is “quite right’’ to spell 
'* precede.” and ‘‘ secede "’ in one wayand “ proceed "’ and “succeed ”’ 
in another, though both are derived from the selfsame Latin verb, 
and though our eccentricities of spelling and pronunciation are the 
laughing-stock of philologists. Why do most English writers give us 
‘* honour,” but Macaulay and Dickens ‘‘honor”? Why do most of 
us write ‘‘author” and “labour,” “actor” and “fervour”? Why 
does the Bible give us “judgment” and the Prayer Book “‘judge- 
ment”? Why do most of us sound the ‘h"’ in “who” and “whom,” 
and slur itin “ which "’ and “ where,”’ sound the ‘‘t '’ in “ oft"’ and slur it 
in “often'’? Why.do Milton and our French cousins make “ colonel” 
three syllables, and every one else two? Why do most of us pronounce 
‘mourn "’ and ‘‘ morn’’ exactly alike, and ‘‘surpass”’ and ‘‘ trespass "’ 
differently? Why haye “propose” and “ proposition,” “one” and 

different pronunciations? Why do vast numbers of English- 


‘‘onl ” 
speaking folk ronounce “girl” differently from “ twirl '’ and “ swirl’’? 
y do we all pronounce the “1” in ‘‘ wold” and “shoulder,” and 
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decline to pronounce it in ‘“‘would” and “ should"? I once heard 
two of the most distinguished scholars of our great English Universi- 
ties disputing whether “sough,’’ used by Tennyson of the wind, 
should be pronounced like ‘‘ plough” or like “trough.” Who shall 
say which of the two was “right,” or whether either was “ right”? 
Not all “the lexicographers, grammarians, and writers on English 
phonetics,” including the immortal Noah Webster, can determine the 
oint. 

. Your correspondent's extraordinary theory about compound words 
might stagger even Macaulay's ‘‘ Fourth Form boy.” Do all “‘lexico- 
graphers, and grammarians, and writers on English phonetics,” “in 
church or in the market-place,” in ‘‘the pulpit or on the stage,” 
pronounce the first syllable short in “ bygone,” ‘‘ wholesome,” “ cow- 
slip,” ‘‘winefat,” “swineherd,” “ ploughshare,” and “nobleman” ? 
If not, what becomes of the “strict accordance with the laws of 
English phonology,” which your correspondent proclaims with so 
much unction? 

Having said thus much, I bid farewell to your correspondent’s 
complacent dogmatism, which I, like Tennyson, emphatically decline 
to share, 

A STUDENT OF LITERATURE. 


AMERICAN OR U.S.A. ? 
To the Editorv of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—I was sorry to observe in the last issue of the AcapEmy, in 
the notice of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s book, the adoption of the adjectival 
United States instead of American, 

Surely the AcapEemy is aware that the designation United States 
appertains to several countries, notably to the great and populous 
Brazil ; whereas American connotes but one, viz., America, which is 
not, however, to be confounded with the Continent of North America 
or that of South America. 

I may remark, too, that several influential newspapers have lately 
shown a regrettable tendency to lapse again into references to the 
‘* United States Ambassador "’ in spite of the official notification that 
the Embassy is the ‘‘ American Embassy ”’ occupied by the American 
Ambassador. 

A CANADIAN, 

Fune 18, 


[‘' The Press and Government of the United States” was the phrase 
our correspondent censures. We should have added: “of America," 
Had we written: ‘‘the American Press and Government,” the con- 
fusion would have been greater still, for, if Brazil is United States, it 
is also America; and the “official’’ phrase, “the American Am- 
bassador,’’ is even more arrogantly out of proportion to its actual 
content than ‘‘the United States Ambassador” would be. The 
confusion will continue until every one, on or off the Press, takes the 
trouble to say ‘‘ United States of America” in full. We hope, by the 
way, that our correspondent has not fallen into the common error of 
imagining that the house ‘‘ occupied "’ by the “ American Ambassador " 
(in Park Lane) is the American Embassy. It is—until the Longworth 
Bill shall have become law—merely a private house: the American 
Embassy is in Victoria Street.—Ep. | 


THE ETHICS OF EDITING 
Lo the Editor of Tuk AcapEMy 


S1r,—A few months back a reviewer in your columns called atten- 
tion to the perfunctory editing of a play by Mr. J. S. Farmer. I have 
a similar charge to bring against this gentleman, who does not appear 
to be troubled with a very tender conscience. Some days ago I 
bought for eighteenpence a volume in a series called the ‘‘ Museum 
Dramatists," containing two interludes by John Heywood, The Pardoner 
and the Friay and The Four P.P. As I felt curious to see how far your 
reviewer’s strictures were justified, I took the trouble to test Mr. 
Farmer’s accuracy by comparing his text of The Four P. P. with the 
two early editions in the British Museum. One of these editions is 
without a date, but is supposed to have been printed in 1545 or there- 
abouts. The British Museum catalogue reads 1545? not 1545 as Mr. 
Farmer incorrectly states, it is also practically unpunctuated ; the 
other bears the date 1569 on the title-page, and appears to have been 
the copy used by Dodsley for the text of this play in his collection of 
Old Plays (1744). It contains a number of manuscript corrections and 
the punctuation is revised throughout. Both corrections and punctua- 
tion agree with Dodsley’s first edition. 

Here we have two early editions from which it is not impossible to 
make a reasonably correct text. Now Mr. Farmer assures us, at the 
end of his preface, that his text is that of the earliest edition, #.¢., the 
undated edition now in the British Museum (C. 34. c. 43). After 
spending four or five hours at the British Museum I can say without 
the slightest hesitation that it is not so. If Mr, Farmer had been bold 
enough to confess his evident contempt for the intelligence of the 
student of English literature, he would have said nothing about the 
earliest edition, but would have called his text what it really is—a 
reprint of Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s which was published as long ago as 
1874. I should then have known what to expect, and I can assure 
him that I would not have parted so readily with my eighteenpence. 
I shall now show the degree of accuracy to which a modern editor can 
attain. Page 29: 





** To Jehosaphat and Olivet 
On foot, God wot, I went right bare. 
Many a salt tear did I sweat 
Before thy carcase could come there.”’ 


It is obvious that there is something wrong with the last line. Turning 
to the earlier editions I find that one reads thys and the other this. 
The word in the text was first introduced by Mr. Hazlitt. Page 32: 
The Palmer is telling us the value he sets on pardons and pardoners, 
and goes on to say: 


** Wherefore I went myself to the self thing 
In every place and without saying : 
Had as much pardon there assuredly, 
As you can promise me here doubtfully.”’ 


The reader will be amazed at the punctuation, which is a fair speci- 
men of the Dodsley-Hazlitt-Farmer system, but he will be more 
amazed to know that the meaningless word saying in the second line 
appears in the edition of 1545 as faymynge and in that of 1569 as 
fayning. Page 33: 

** Which is far aside heaven, by God,”’ 
should be (ed. 1545): 


* Which is far a this side heaven, by God,” 


and on the same page, ‘‘ In part of your saying’ should be: ‘In par 
of your sayings."’ Page 34: 
«* Long life after good works indeed 

Doth hinder man’s receipt of mead ; 

And death before one duty done, 

May make us think we die too soon 

Yet better tarry a thing than have it ; 

Than go too soon, and vainly crave it.” 


In the old editions the word printed mead appears as mede (1545) and 
meed (1569). In the fifth line, if we put a comma after the word 
thing, and instead of than retain the reading of the old copies then, we 
succeed in making the lines intelligible. 

Page 35: By our lady than have I gone wrong. Ed. 1545, then. Now, on 
my faith, well watched, Ed. 1545, full well watched, 

Page 41, third line from bottom: do is a misprint for to, and on 
page 42, fourth line from the top: om takes the place of only, thus 
reducing the line to nonsense, Page 44: 


** All his life after I undertake, 
He shall never be vexed with the tooth ache.’’ 


In the edition of which Mr. Farmer claims that his text is a reprin 
the last line reads : 
‘He shall be rid of the tooth ache.” 


This is the metrical counterpart of the preceding line, and I am certain 
Mr. Farmer would not have rejected it if he had really gone to the 
original. On page 46 richesse appears as richness. Page 50: 


“ But her head so giddy and her belly so short.” 


The word belly appears as helys (ed. 1545) and as heeles (ed. 1569). The 
unhappy emendation is to be credited to either Mr. Hazlitt or Mr. 
Farmer, as the earlier editions of Dodsley preserve the original 
reading. Page 52: 
‘* That was the thing that grieved me so 
That nothing could realise my woe. 


Both the old editions read release. 

I can say without a shadow of exaggeration that the above variations 
represent something like a tenth of the total differences between the 
two early editions and Mr. Farmer's. They occur on almost every 
page and are incomprehensible except on the assumption that the 
editor imagines that no care is necessary when it is a question merely 
of an English writer. I shall be told perhaps that Mr. Farmer is ‘‘ no 
Bentley,” that no man is infallible. I admit cheerfully that Mr. 
Farmer is indeed ‘‘no Bentley,” but there is a limit to human 
fallibility, and for myself I find it well todraw the line at Mr. Farmer’s 
editions of English writers. Is it a cause, then, for wonder that 
scholars such as Professor Bang and his colleagues at Louvain should 
smile disdainfully at the English editors of our literature, when men 
of the standing of Mr. Farmer and Mr. Churton Collins fail to recog- 
nise that an editor's first duty is to produce the best possible text, and 
that critical, biographical and exegetical details are of secondary 
consideration ? 

FRANCIS WOOLLETT. 


GERMAN ETYMOLOGY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I retain a pleasant recollection of the pre-Wagnerian German 
Opera in London, including performances of Mozart’s Magic Flute, and 
its German form of Zaubey has haunted me ever since. Our chief 
authority, Professor Kluge, is quite indefinite herein. 

Our word witch is their ‘‘ zauberinn,” which affords a starting-point 
for investigation ; and with us a witch is closely connected with 
wicked, see A.S. wican, wiccian ; Icel. vikja, vikinn, Witch is certainly 
connected with the slang term fetch, and fakements lands us on the 
Latin factitius ; it is a very widespread root as in the common fetiche of 
Africa, Portuguese /feitigo, Spanish hechicero, German hexe, Eng. 
hag; and we have the form /etizo, an idol, in 1670. Now sauber 
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being still to find, I propose to derive it from the Greek cogés 
**cunning,” so our sophistry ; the word as used by medizval Latinists 
included all forms of wickedness. In German the application of 
zaubey extends to sauber, clean, neat, pies sdubern is “to clean"’; 
it compares with our sobriety, but not m gods, yet from the 
nearly allied cdppwy ; and the change from z to s as initials, prepares 
us for the Dutch tooveren, to enchant, while tooveraar is a sorcerer ; 
with the allied suivey, meaning clean, neat, pretty, and a reversion to 
the initial z. Viewed phonetically, we see that zaub=cog, and 
taub (deaf), Dutch doof is from rigos; so we have an exact parallel. 
But we have now ta a different root-word, viz., hexe, which 
Kluge says has not been satisfactorily explained ; still, I would point 
to the fine old town of Hexham, and here isthe word. This place- 
name was Hagustald with varied spellings; it has early Celtic and 
Roman remains, being close to the Wall ascribed to Hadrian. The 
prefix hagu represents the Greek dyos, Ayios; the suffix stall means 
a place, Latin stabulum, Sanskrit stha ; this English site became sacred 
as a religious sanctuary, and they preserve the fugitive's ‘‘ frith-stool "’ 
or seat, which replaced the pagan holed-stone; see the Greek forms 
dylacua, or rd dor, a sanctuary. 

So hag and hexe are connected in their origins with dyifw to hallow, 
make sacred; and the descent to hag as an old woman, with the 
cognate hedge, an enclosure or boundary, reminds us how sacred were 
the /imes or landmarks that separate contiguous territories. 

Having, it may be hoped, established the German heve, it is well to 
point out that we have the superlative hext, meaning “ highest.”’ 

‘* The erchebischop of Canturberi, 
In Engelonde that is hext,” 
which points to the German hoch ; everything associated with hallow, 
sacred: say a sanctuary, Latin sanctus, “ holy,’’ inspires awe and 
elevated feelings ; so, if the Greek dyos from dw, to lead, i.c., highest 
in command, survives by corruption as hexe it may involve hoch and 
high; but we have again tapped a fresh root-word, viz., awe: see 
Gothic agis, certainly Greek, including alyis, Latin egis, the Titanic 
shield, inspiring awe by its affixed Gorgon’s head. The German form 
ehve does not come in here, being merely a mutation of hehr, exalted 
sublime, sacred : ¢f., herr, lord, master, gentleman. 
A. HALL. 
Fune 15. 





ESCHEW 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—I should be glad to learn whether you or your learned corre 
spondents regard it as justifiable to pronounce “eschew” as “' e-shu.’ 

his has been my custom for some years, but having lately been 
subjected to severe rebukes for not pronouncing the word as though 
it —  emseuen with the process of mastication, I appeal to your 
tribunal. 


H. D. A. M. 


AUTHORS AND ARTISTS’ BLUNDERS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Some time ago you asked for examples of inconsistency in 
any standard works. I have found three that may be of interest: 

(rt) Dr. Blimber’s school, in “ Dombey and Son,” is said to have 
been restricted to ten pupils. In H. K. Browne’s engraving about 
fifteen are represented. 

(2) In the same book in a “ small room,” in a ‘‘ mere cottage,’ with 
everything ‘“‘on a diminutive scale,” it is said that ‘* there are games 
of skill and chance set forth on tables . . . fantastic chessmen, dice, 
backgammon, cards, and billiards.”” Ch. iii. vol. 2. 

(3) In ‘“‘Jane Eyre’’ Rochester is described asehaving an eye 
knocked out: later on he recovers the partial use of one of his eyes. 


J. E. A, STEGGALL. 
[The first was mentioned in our notes.—Eb. } 


THE SLUMP IN POETRY 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—I see that some of your correspondents are propounding 
theories to account for the alleged slump in poetry, the existence of 
which has, I understand, been discovered by one of those curious 
people who concoct paragraphs about literature for the general press, 
and whose sole qualification seems to be absolute ignorance about 
literature. So far as my experience goes, I believe that poetry of 
merit finds a publisher and a public more readily at present than at 
any time in the past, and that, allowing for the fact that we have no 
great tic genius writing to-day, the level of merit of what poetry is 
published is singularly high. I believe it would be impossible to make 
a reputation with work of a kind that delighted our parents. and grand- 
parents, and I firmly hold that the anthologist of 1950 will find very 
much to reward his search in the poetry of 1890-1906. 

I am bound to say that in my experience, whether it be poetry or 
any other form of literary art, good work tells inthe longrun. With 
very very rare exceptions, after a dozen years it is the really good stuff 
which is found to go on selling. There is a public, and as far as poetry 
goes it is not such a very small one, which cam and does appreciate, 

ALFRED Nott. 
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George Morrow, Jack B. Yeats and Beatrice Elvery. 
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Roses tor E nglish Gardens 


4 Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 11d. 


Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
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By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘* Wood and Garden.” 
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The Century Book of 
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Gardening for Beginners. 


(THIRD EDITION) 
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Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 


The Book ot British Ferns 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 











Carnations and Pinks 


Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. Price 3s. 6d. net 
By post, 3s. 10d. 





PRICE 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d, 


DIFFERENT 
DRUMMERS 


EVELYNE E. RYND 
Author of ‘“‘ Mrs. Green,” “‘ The Riggleses.” 


Times.—* The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not keep pace with 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different drummer’; and the author here 

that the humour of * Mrs. Green’ is only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with 
skill the lives of those who do not waik in step with that delightful charwoman. There 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—three of them in Normand 
—and, in all, the chords of real and tender human feeling are touched with skill and sympathy. 


NOW READY 


"aie 





NOW READY 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each net 
by post I2/II each. 


Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 





NOW READY 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EARL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH EArt. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO 
Price 10/6 net. By post, 10/II 


POLO 


PAST AND PRESENT 


By T. F, DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3/- 

Field.—“*‘ Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 
comes the Satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is given to few writers to thoroughly 
realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr, Dale is icularly 
fortunate, for not only may the novice become initiated in what best concerns but the 
experi may find pleasurein digesting the reminiscence of an observant mind. 

“ Regimental Polo, elementary Polo, and the tr of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Polo and Team-play, certainly most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the ccnsideration of the player. Mr. Dale 

ives detailed ccnsideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why and where- 
ore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires and 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are jspoken to guide the 
fulfilment of their duties. 

“ A very good chapter on the ag t and care of Polo grounds will prove of service to 
the troubled spirits of bard-worked secretaries, and the book closes with varied and complete 
information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India: a full- 
appendix of useful information; and last, but not least, a thoroughly efficient index.” 


SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/- each net, 
by post I2/II each. 


FISHING 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Now Ready. In Two Volumes 
With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over aso Full-Page 
Illustrations with various diagrams 
2 Vols., 25/- net, by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each 
net, by post I3/- each. 
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